





EASTERN—| 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


BASKETBALL SEASON opens with ALUMNI GAME Saturday, 
December 11. Basketball schedules are now available. Write for yours. 


THE MESSIAH to be presented in the Hiram Brock Auditorium Tues 
day, December 14, at 8:00 p.m. Over 250 voices. Entire program 
will be broadcast over WLAP, Lexington, Kentucky. 


SECOND SEMESTER begins January 31. Class schedules are now 


available. Write for your copy. 


Tune in on our WEEKLY RADIO BROADCASTS each 
Wednesday afternoon at 3:30 p.m., Station WHAS. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
H. L. DONOVAN, President 
jastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 








If and And £ 


SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION 
NOW AVAILABLE 


After many requests the little philosophies of 
If and -And have been bound in an attract- 
ive pocket-size volume of 52 pages and cover 
This souvenir volume is as beautifully made as it is interest- 


ing, and contains all “If and Ands.’’ The introduction is 


unique and can be appropriately autographed when presented 
as a gift. 


I to 10 Copies, 50e per copy 10 to 20 Copies, 35ec per copy 
20 Copies and over, 25c per copy 


Larger quantities priced on application. Delivery charges paid 
when remittance accompanies order. 


W. P. King. Editor 
1423 Heyburn Building Louisville, Ky. 
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Christmas in the World Picture 


(O HRISTMAS has held a 


unique place in the history of the last 
nineteen hundred years. The early cele- 
brations of the Christmas on the part of 
Christians took the form of a festival in 
commemoration of the nativity of Christ. 
It was one of the earliest festivals of 
the church, but before the fifth century 
there was no general consensus of opin- 
ion as to whether it should come on Jan- 
uary 6th, March 25th, or December 25th. 
The first identification of December 25th 
with the birthday of Christ is in a passage, 
otherwise unknown and probably spur- 
ious, of Theophilus of Antioch. This 
statement was preserved in Latin by the 
Magdeburg Centuriators and was to the 
effect that the Gauls contended that as 
they celebrated the birth of the Lord on 
December 25th so they ought to celebrate 
the resurrection on March 25th. A pas- 
sage, which is almost certainly inter- 
polated, in Hippolytus’s commentary on 
Daniel says that Jesus was born at Bethle- 
hem, on Wednesday, December 25th, in 
the 42nd year of the reign of Augustus, 
but he mentions no feast. 


As late as 245 A. D. Origen repudiated 
the idea of keeping the birthday of Christ 
“as if he were a king Pharaoh.” 


The first certain mention of December 
25th is in the calendar of Philocalus 
which was first published in its entirety 
by Mommsen in a celebrated German pub- 
lication in about 1850, and it appears also 
in Strzygowski’s calendar of the years 
from 354 to the nineteenth century. This 
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German publication also set forth that 


“the Lord Jesus Christ was born on De. f 


cember 25th, on a Friday.” 


Clement of Alexandria mentions sev. Ff 


eral speculations on the date of Christ's 


birth, and condemns them all as super | 
stitious. He says that some chronologists 


allege the birth to have occurred in the 
28th year of Augustus on May 20th. 
Others assign the 19th or 20th of April. 
Clement himself sets it on November 
17th, three years before the year which is 
now commonly accepted. In a fragment 
of writing preserved by an Armenian 
writer the statement is made by Polycarp 
that Christ was born on Sunday but that 
his baptism took place on Wednesday. 
It is possible that certain Latins may have 
transferred the birthday from January 6th 
to December 25th which was then a 
Mithraic festival day held in celebration 
of the birthday of the unconquered Sun 
of Philocalus who was identified in some 
mysterious manner with the creation of 
the sun. 

Because of this strange symbolical rea- 
soning the Syrians and the Armenians, 
who clung to January 6th, accused the 
Romans of sunworship and idolatry, and 
claimed that the feast of December 25th 
had been invented by the disciples of 
Cerinthus to commemorate the natural 
birth of Jesus. And so it is that down 
through the ages this question was de- 
bated. In Britain, December 25th was a 
festival day long before that people was 
converted to Christianity. In England as 
late as 1644 the observance of Christmas 
was forbidden by act of parliament, and 
even today Christmas presents are un- 
known outside Teutonic countries and 
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those other lands where Teutonic influ- 
ence has continued the custom. 

Notwithstanding the arguments that 

revailed over the detail of a date the 
fact that there was contention impresses 
one with the fact of the importance of the 
central figure around whom the contro- 
versies arose. Although the facts may 
have been obscured in the arguments of 
antiquity, the world has largely come to 
accept the date which is soon to be cele- 
brated and which is at once the most 
thought-proving and awe-inspiring cele- 
bration in the calendar of the world’s 
events. The schools of America are par- 
ticularly conscious of this anniversary be- 
cause this great country, which lays claim 
to the highest attainment in Christian cul- 
ture, has brought up its children to look 
upon Christmas as the outstanding day 
of the year. 

Schools all over America will close in 
honor of this great day, and countless 
millions of people in many lands will join 
with the children in its celebration. 

The whole course of the world would 
be changed if the spirit of Christmas 
could be injected into the nations that are 
engaging in a never-ending struggle for 
possessions and power. 

Because we celebrate the anniversary of 
the Prince of Peace there could be no 
more significant gesture to the peoples of 
the world than for our country to take a 
stand unalterably opposed to participation 
in the needless and brutal conflicts that 
are today being waged. 

Let every school and every home dedi- 
cate itself to the promotion of the ideals 
of peace. Not unreasoned pacifism but 
intelligent and constructive application of 
business principles between neighbor na- 
tions. Christ came into the world to bring 
peace. If we are going to follow Him 
we shall have to lay aside our weapons 






Df Dou can hold 
The light aloft 
And show the way 
To some dear soul 
Whose erring feet 
Have lost the course 
That leads to truth, 
Then you have done 
The very thing 
That Christ enjoined 
Upon us all. 
And if one soul 
Shall follow on 
And keep the way 
That you have shown, 
Your light becomes 
A beacon strong 
That shines afar 
And casts its beams 
Far down the lanes 
Of human ways. 
And all who see 
May follow on 
And each in turn 
May catch the flame, 
And pass it on 
Along the way 
To turn the night 


Into the day. W.P.K. 


* 


of war. If we are going to follow Him 
we shall have to teach the ways of peace. 
Let us hope that this Christmas may be 
prophetic of a new day—a day when na- 
tion shall not strike against nation, a day 
when strong nations will extend the hand 
of help to the life-giving trade of the 
weaker nation, a day when all the nations, 
under the guidance of statesmanship, may 
plan for international life even as the 
members of a family plan for the happi- 
ness of all when the swelling tide of 
Christmas comes in to glorify the home. 
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Teacher Retirement 






© ven BEFORE the 
twentieth century many other countries 
provided some type of old-age security 
for their citizens. Until 1929, the Ameri- 
can point of view has been that everyone 
could provide for himself. Since the last 
depression, however, we have recognized 
the fact that, with the modern develop- 
ment of industrialism, forces have ap- 
peared which make it impossible for many 
to combat successfully the hazards of un- 
employment and old age. 

In the United States, teachers’ so-called 
pensions (almost every “pension” is in 
reality a deferred salary payment) began 
with a city provision in Chicago in 1893. 
New Jersey enacted the first state plan in 
1896. Since then twenty-eight states, 
Washington, D. C., Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the Canal Zone and at least fifty-six cities 
and counties have retirement plans. These 
plans are all similar in general and they 
in turn are similar to the plans of most 
countries. 

Below is a brief digest of some of the 
teacher welfare provisions in other 
countries. 































THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC—The Fed- 
) eial School system has a law which al- 
. lows teachers who have twenty-five years 
of service to retire at fifty with an allow- 
ance equal to 90 per cent of their final 
salary. Nearly all the provinces have 
local retirement laws but they are not 
cumulative from province to province nor 
between the provincial and federal sys- 
tems. Various teachers’ associations are 
working toward better retirement laws 
and many have mutual aid and benefit 
societies within their own membership. 








AUSTRALIA—With the exception of 
Western Australia, where only thos 
teachers who entered the service before 
1904 have pension rights, the Public 
Service of the Commonwealth and the 
several states enjoy the benefits of super. 
annuation, although these benefits vary in 


kind and degree as do the contributions to f 


the fund made by the employer and em. 
ployee. In Western Australia the Teach. 
ers’ Union has a death benefit fund, to 
which a teacher may be called upon to 
contribute on the death of a male member 
or the retirement of a female member, 


BELGIUM—Teachers in high schools, 
normal school, and intermediate, public, 
and elementary schools have a retirement 
system based upon years of service and 
salary. 


BRAziL—Organization was slow until 
after the World War. A few group asso- 
ciations are working toward teacher wel- 
fare. The Teachers’ Center at Sao Paulo 
founded in 1930, maintains: (1) a medi- 
cal department giving free consultation to 
members; (2) a law department taking 
care of the interests of members; (3) an 
administration department which guides 
members through the red tape of official 
relation; (4) a department of shopping 
and information which buys books, medi- 
cal supplies and other necessities, and 
gathers information of interest to mem- 
bers; (5) a department of publicity which 
publishes a magazine and maintains a 
library; (6) a social department which 
plans recreation for the members. The 
Center also arranges and conducts a pro- 
gram of lectures and courses. 


CANADA—Three teachers’ associations 
in Ontario and one in each of the eight 
provinces have united into the Canadian 
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Federation. The extent to 


Five of the 


on pension boards, while the Ontario Fed- 
erations appoint teacher representatives to 
Only two of the three re- 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA—Practically all em- 
ployees in private and government service 
not otherwise entitled to pensions or com- 
pensations are under compulsory insur- 
ance. The Czechoslovakia Teachers’ As- 
sociation has a fine range of activities 
from a daily newspaper, with a larger 
circulation than any other in the country, 
to a publishing house. It has a central 
savings and loan office for teachers and a 
life insurance office for teachers, as well 
as other citizens, now in the fortieth year 
of its existence. Moreover, a contract 
was entered into with the Prague Insur- 
ance office for insurance against damage 
arising from accidents to pupils or teach- 
ers during school hours. Also, a home for 
teachers’ orphans is helping nearly 600 
children of dead teachers. There are 
numerous other associations too, all of 
which have saving and insurance depart- 
ments. 


DENMARK—Associations are formed 
according to the type of school primarily. 
The associations of elementary teachers 
have succeeded in obtaining pensions as 
have also teachers in private girls’ schools. 
Associations of secondary teachers have 
merely succeeded in salary raises and state 
aid for schools. 


ENGLAND AND WALES—As early as 
1810 a general superannuation act was 
passed, which the National Union of 


Teachers sought to amend after 1918. Up 
to 1925 the cost of pensions was borne 
by the state. Since then the scheme has 
been amplified to impose a 5 per cent con- 
tribution on teachers’ employers from 
April 1928 on. There is also a Teachers’ 
Provident Society and Teachers’ Benevo- 
lent and Orphan Fund. 


FRANCE—Teachers are considered civil 
servants in France and the main efforts 
of civil servants’ associations for many 
years has necessarily been devoted to the 
increase and adjustment of salaries since 
teachers’ salaries have been comparatively 
low in France. There are many diverse 
organizations for social welfare and aid. 
The government provides for pensions of 
6 per cent of the salary, but this applies 
only to civil service on the permanent staff 
and government industrial establishments, 
providing also for widows and children of 
civil servants. 


GERMANY—Before National Socialism 
the first organizations were of purely 
local character and the general tendency 
was to demand pensions and widow and 
orphan grants for teachers with the same 
privileges as other civil servants. Those 
that were formed have now become mem- 
bers of the Union of National Socialist 
teachers and the welfare organizations 
that were enjoyed before have been ex- 
tended to a greater number of teachers. 


Hawal—Since 1926 the retirement 
system for state employees has included 
teachers, and is open to county and city 
employees also. The plan calls for from 
3.76 to 7.73 per cent and provides retire- 
ment, ordinary disability, accident-disabil- 
ity, death and withdrawal benefits, and 
provision for dependents. 
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ITaALyY—The Fascist Association of 
Schools is directly responsible to the sec- 
retary of the party and has as its chief 
aim “to promote a constantly growing 
consciousness and enthusiastic participa- 
tion of teachers and school officials in the 
political life of the country.” It also aims 
to provide cultural, moral and legal assis- 
tance in the interests of members. 


JaAPAN—There has been in effect a pen- 
sion system by which all the government 
and public school teachers receive a pen- 
sion not less than that allowed to officials. 
However, the large number of private 
schools have begun a movement for the 
establishment of a teachers’ mutual aid 
society to provide pensions to members 
following the method of an insurance 
system. 


THE NETHERLANDS—Since 1922 the 
government has had a system of retire- 
ment that covers all employees serving in 
offices and establishments of the states, 
provinces, and municipalities, including 
the entire educational staff. The rate is 
from 3 to 51/ per cent of the salary. 


Norway—A definite pension system 
went into effect in 1918, but while com- 
pared to the pension situation before then, 
it is very good, it is very costly, demanding 
a 10 per cent contribution. There is an 
additional fund for widows and orphans 
and for disability. This system includes 
all school teachers although the majority 
of them are under provincial or municipal 
government. 


PoOLAND—The Union of Polish Teach- 
ers has made efforts to improve salaries, 
pension provisions, and has established 
excellent medical service for members, be- 
sides a tuberculosis sanatorium, a home of 
health, and rest colonies. There is also a 
widows’ and orphans’ fund. 





SCOTLAND—Pensions are safeguarded 
by legislation. The Act of 1925 calls for 
a 5 per cent contribution by employers. 
Disablement allowances on the same basis 
are also provided for. 


SOUTH AFRICA—Pensions were settled 
in the Cape Province in 1919. There is 
also a Benevolent Fund for illness, acci- 
dent, etc. The Orange Free State Teach- 
ers’ Association founded a savings bank 
in 1922, but the bank grew into such a 
large concern that it is now an independ. 
ent organization, but the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is the chief shareholder. Nearly 
all of the larger teachers’ associations are 
federated under the Federal Council of 
Teachers’ Associations of South Africa 
and nearly all have legal defense funds, 
benevolent funds. The South African 
teacher is comparatively well cared for in 
respect to salary and pensions. 


SWEDEN—There are various associations 
organized under a general Swedish Asso- 
ciation and as natural, both local and gen- 
eral associations have done some work 
toward pensions. 


SWITZERLAND—Instead of pensions, a 
system of compulsory insurance which 
costs 5 per cent of the salary is in effect. 


For all who seek to guide young hearts— 
To train young lives for useful parts, 
We give Thee thanks. 
For high resolve and noble thought, 
For wholesome lessons wisely taught, 
We give Thee thanks. 


For all who lift young eyes to heights 
Whence comes our help on darkest nights, 
We give Thee thanks. 
For Education’s holy flame— 
For all who bear the Teacher’s name, 
We give Thee thanks. 


—CHARLES G. REIGNER. 
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An Appreciation 


By McHENRY RHOADS 


Emeritus Professor of Education 
University of Kentucky 


on KENTUCKY Education 
Association may well take pride in the 
service it has rendered in the cause of 
education in the State of Kentucky. 

It has endorsed every forward-looking 
movement calculated to improve educa- 
tional opportunities and facilities. 

It has consistently condemned and dis- 
approved reactionary measures tending to 
re-establish obsolete practices and prin- 
ciples. 

Through its legislative committee, it 
was largely responsible for the enactment 
of the School Code of 1893, the first 
enacted under the present constitution. 

Through its appointed commissions, it 
is responsible for the enactment of the 
School Code of 1934. 

It has led in movements calculated to 
reduce inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunities in the State. 

It has supported generously and with 
enthusiasm research activities tending to 
give additional information and a more 
accurate knowledge concerning the results 
of educational efforts in the past and the 
establishment of a saner educational phi- 
losophy for the present and future. 

It has given its endorsement to require- 
ments raising the standards of qualifica- 
tions for all persons engaged in any type 
of educational work, and at the same time 
contended earnestly for a more adequate 
remuneration for those serving the public 
in an educational way. 





It has been broad in its educational 
philosophy, serving with equal interests 
and fidelity the cause of private education 
as well as that of a more public type. 
Parochical schools, private colleges, and 
universities have all been the recipients of 
its influence and interest. 

It has stood for fair dealings and 
personal courtesy among members of the 
profession. 

It has encouraged the state legislature 
to provide adequate appropriations for 
public education throughout the State in 
a definite and commendable financial pro- 
gram. 

While at times, reviewing the past, it 
has kept its eyes upon the future, it has 
been willing to advocate changes in cur- 
ricula procedure, plans, or philosophy, 
whenever evidence was sufficiently con- 
vincing to warrant such endorsement. 

It has an enviable career to its credit. 

It is at present doing a convincing piece 
of work through the many appointive 
committees of investigation. 

May this body continue to serve the 
educational public in the future as ac- 
ceptably and well as it has done in the 
past. 
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Unity in the K. E. A. 


i. A GOOD many years I 


have studied the problems of education in 
our State and have noted with a great deal 
of interest the gradual development of 
our school system and the great progress 
made within recent years. 

In 1898 I became an active member of 
the Kentucky Education Association and 
have been an active member since that 
time; have missed during these years two 
or three of our annual meetings. It is a 
source of a great deal of satisfaction to 
note the gradual growth of this splendid 
organization and to recognize the influ- 
ence which it has had within the past few 
years. Having been a director of K. E. A. 
for many years and having had the privi- 
lege through this of the association with 
many of our leaders in education, I have 
come to have a very high regard for these 
splendid men and women who have 
worked so unselfishly and persistently for 
the advancement of our State education- 
ally. 

Several years ago a definite attempt was 
made to enlist as members of K. E. A. the 
entire teaching body. In some sections a 
great deal of success was obtained; in 
others little. Some districts had a very 
strong district organization; other sections 
had either a small or no organization at 
all. It was finally decided that, if we 
could get each section of the State organ- 
ized into districts and get these districts 
to function properly, we could really put 
over a program of education. With a 
concerted effort on the part of our direc- 
tors and the officers of the various district 
associations and the leaders in education, 
together with the teachers, this was finally 
accomplished. 


By J. W. BRADNER 
Middlesboro, Kentucky 


It was my fortune to be president of the 
K. E. A. during the year when the final 
organization of the districts was effected 
and the new constitution adopted. | 
noted with a great deal of pride the will- 
ingness of our leaders and teachers at that 
time to lay aside all prejudices and desire 
for personal preference and join in the 
great program. I visited in person nearly 
every district association in the interest of 
the final organization and was greatly im- 
pressed with the wonderful spirit of our 
teachers and leaders. There was a little 
apprehension at this time lest the K. E. A. 
membership would suffer and the attend- 
ance at the annual meeting would become 
smaller. Contrary to this belief each dis- 
trict has become larger and more influen- 
tial in its own area and all working to- 
gether have made our K. E. A. a vety 
positive factor in our educational influ- 
ence. Our membership has increased until 
now nearly every teacher is a member and 
the attendance at our annual meeting has 
almost doubled. 

I am definitely of the opinion that 
through the influence of our district asso- 
ciations and our State association the per 
capita was increased to its present rate; 
that the school code was developed and 
adopted because of the united front of our 
educators. For the first time in our 
history we had a definite program agreed 
to by the whole profession. We stood 
together and the influence of the teacher 
was felt. 

It has been a source of considerable 
satisfaction to observe the developments 
of these various districts and to note the 
high type of programs they present each 
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‘year and to note the united front which 


has been presented in the matter of all 
legislation. 

I have never favored the organization 
of teachers into a federation but believe 
by standing together through K. E. A. we 
can obtain our wishes the same as could 
be obtained through such means. We 
are now facing some very important 
legislation. It is very necessary for our 
entire teaching body to lay aside any 
personal ambitions; put in the background 
prejudices and agree among ourselves 
upon a constructive and definite program 
and stand for this foursquare. 17,000 
teachers who know their will are in a 
position to make their influence felt and 
observation leads one to believe that a 
large majority of the members of the 
General Assembly are perfectly willing 
to follow out the wills of their constit- 
uencies. 


Occasionally there develops in some of 
our districts a keen rivalry as to who shall 
hold office. This is perfectly natural. 
However, it should never reach the place 
where serious enmities arise. It is an 
honor to be president of one of our fine 
districts. It is also as great an honor to 
be a good follower. 


I well recall in our attempts to write 
this school code the many and varied 
opinions expressed. However, in the end 
everyone involved was willing, for the 
good of the whole, to lay aside any per- 
sonal feelings and go with the majority. 


It was reported recently that our State 
had the largest per cent of its teachers as 
members of their state organization. This 
is very commendable and it’ is necessary 
now for every teacher in his or her com- 
munity to furnish unbiased and construc- 
tive leadership if we are to continue our 
progress. Kentucky must go forward in 
education. 
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Principles of Co-operation 
Between Home and School 


O)\ pvaNCEMENT of the educa- 
tion of children requires the active co- 
operation and mutual support of the home 
and the school. The following principles 
are offered by the Joint Committee of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers and the National Education Associa- 
tion as the working basis of this co-opera- 
tive effort: 


1. Understanding, frankness, and sym- 
pathy between parents and teachers are 
essential in studying the common problems 
of home and school and in arriving at 
solutions which take into consideration 
both parents and teachers. 


2. Working alone, neither parents nor 
teachers are able to develop conditions in 
home, school, and community which make 
for satisfactory education. It is essential 
therefore, that parents and teachers unite 
in their efforts to improve home, school, 
and community conditions. 


3. Parents have a two-fold responsibil- 
ity in education. They are responsible 
for guiding and directing the activities of 
children and youth toward worthy ends 
in the home. They must also keep in 
close touch with the school program so 
that they may support educational enter- 
prises which vitally affect children and 
youth. Individually and through parent- 
teacher associations they are able to give 
this support and to interpret the ideals, 
achievements, and needs of the school to 
the community generally. 


4. The chief purpose of the parent- 
teachers association is the education of 
parents. Recognition of this by both 
parents and teachers will prevent the dis- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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a ARE THREE major 


activities of the human mind as mani- 
fested by the intellect, the sensibilities, and 
the will. These must be harmoniously de- 
veloped to make good and reliable citizens 
for a republican form of government. 


The trained intellect tells us how we 
ought to ¢hink; the refined sensibilities, 
how we ought to fee/; and a developed 
will, how we ought to behave. To be a 
goood citizen one must think straight, 
must have proper attitudes or feelings on 
all questions, and must develop the will 
and power to act. If schools fail to de- 
velop these faculties they miss their chief 
purpose—the development of character. 


The framers of our Constitution seemed 
to have understood the functions of these 
three aspects of mind and to have made 
them the foundation on which to build 
our fundamental law. 


An intellectual judiciary was created to 
interpret the laws of the United States, 
treaties made, etc., under the provisions 
of the Constitution. In brief, to thought- 
fully point out how we ought to observe 
the provisions of the Constitution as or- 
dained by the people. 


The duty of the legislative bodies is to 
sense the needs of the people and to pass 
laws to secure their welfare and hap- 
piness. 


How we ought to act toward the Con- 
stitution and the laws passed under it is 
vested in the Executive whose duty is to 
see that the will of the people, as provided 
in the Constitution, is carried out. 


Each of the departments has a separate — 
function and serves as a check on the 
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The Constitution and Education 





By T. C. CHERRY 


Bowling Green, 
Kentucky 


others, so there shall be no encroachment 
of one department on the other or on the 
rights of the people who ordained and 
established the Constitution. 


It follows that to have a citizenry who 
understand their needs, who know the 
types of laws required to meet these needs, 
and know how these laws should be 
rightly interpreted and executed, there 
must be schools to develop right thinking, 
right feeling, and right acting. 


Since ‘“‘we the people” established the 
fundamental law, since we the people may 
amend the fundamental law, it behooves 
all the people to know the fundamental 
law. This government of the people must 
educate all the people as to their needs 
in right thinking, right feeling, and right 
acting. United in intelligence, our gov- 
ernment will stand; united in ignorance, 
our government will fall. 


A right understanding and support of 
our Constitution and the freedom that it 
guarantees to all the people will develop 
a generation of patriots who will with- 
stand all foes from within and from with- 
out. 


Educate the people to stand by the Con- 
stitution as it is until “we the people” de- 
cide to amend or abolish it. At present, 
there are none of the evils of autocracy 
or totalitarianism in it. It is still our po- 
litical birthright. In this day of conflict: 
ing ideologies may we never exchange it 
for a mess of pottage. 
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| Railroads and Education 


y TRANSPORTATION 
and public education are both forms of 
public service; otherwise, they seem, at 
first thought, to have so little in common 
that an article dealing with the former 
appears wholly out of place in a magazine 
devoted to the latter. 


Yet despite this apparent lack of rela- 
tionship, approximately one child out of 
every ten sitting in classrooms of Ken- 
tucky schools today is there at the expense 
of Kentucky railroads; it is not going too 
far to say that the future of free public 
education in Kentucky, as in most other 
states, depends, perhaps more than upon 
any other one factor, on the continued suc- 
cessful operation, under private owner- 
ship, of American railroads. 


The basis for this statement lies in the 
fact that public education is necessarily 
supported by public taxation; and in the 
further fact that the sixteen large and 
seven small steam railroads which serve 
Kentucky constitute, as a group, the State’s 
largest single taxpayer. In 1936, for ex- 
ample, railroad property and franchise 
tax payments to the State, and to the great 
majority of counties, cities, and school 
districts in the State, aggregated $4,403,- 
509; nearly 46 cents out of every dollar 
of this amount—$2,023,823 in all—went 


| directly toward the cost of operating and 


maintaining public schools. Assuming 


F that the expenditure per pupil for the 
| average membership of Kentucky schools 


for 1936 was approximately the same as 
the $33.02 reported by the State Depart- 
ment of Education for 1934-1935, these 
railroad tax payments alone equalled the 
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By G. C. HUDSON 
Louisville, Kentucky 


entire public cost of a year’s schooling for 
more than 60,000 children. 


Jefferson County and the City of Louis- 
ville were, of course, the largest single 
beneficiaries; taxes paid by railroads in 
1936, and assigned to educational pur- 
poses in that county and city, and in school 
districts within that county (including 
such taxes paid to the State on railroad 
property located there) amounted to 
$182,649. But, on the same basis, the 
schools in no less than 102 other counties 
benefited as well from railroad taxes, in 
amounts ranging from about $90,000 in 
Kenton County, $80,000 in Greenup, and 
close to $70,000 each in Pike, Floyd, and 
McCracken, down to a few hundred dol- 
lars each in others. 


Citing a few examples, picked at ran- 
dom, school taxes paid by the Louisville 
& Nashville in Edmonson County, where 
it has less than five miles of line, totaled 
$2,162, or nearly $500 a mile; the Illinois 
Central paid school taxes of $14,339 on 
its property in Caldwell County, and 
Chesapeake & Ohio school taxes on its 
lines in Lewis County came to $42,622. 
In Henderson County the L. & N. and 
I. C. paid $33,644 for school purposes; 
in Christian those two roads and the Ten- 
nessee Central paid $22,129, and in Shelby 
the L. & N., C. & O., and Southern paid 
$25,312. All told, there were 25 counties 
in which railroad school taxes in 1936 
amounted to more than $25,000, and 40 
others in which they were between $10,- 
000 and $25,000. Even these figures barely 
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indicate the full extent to which public 
education derives its financial support 
from railroad transportation—it would be 
hard to conceive of any more direct rela- 
tionship. 


These railroad contributions toward 
support of public schools, like all other 
railroad tax payments, are, moreover, true 
taxes in every sense of the word; they are 
not merely fees for the use of public 
facilities masquerading under the name of 
“taxes.” They are, in fact, exactly like 
taxes on a house, a farm, or a store, paid 
at the regular state or county or city rate 
on the regularly assessed valuation of the 
roadbed, tracks, bridges, locomotives, 
cars, shops, stations, and other property 
which each railroad uses in providing 
transportation service, which it has bought 
or built entirely with its own money, and 
which it maintains and operates wholly 
at its own expense. Once paid, railroad 
taxes are, as far as the railroad is con- 
cerned, gone forever; they are spent en- 
tirely for schools and roads and other pub- 
lic purposes and the only return to the 
tailroad itself is the value of the police 
and fire protection and the other general 
governmental services which it receives in 
common with all other citizens. 


No part of these taxes, in other words, 
is spent for the direct benefit of the rail- 
roads which pay them; they are a real con- 
tribution to the general costs of govern- 
ment, and a contribution which, but for 
the railroads, would either not be avail- 
able at all, or would have to be obtained 
by higher tax levies on all other citizens. 
That is undoubtedly the most important 
point in connection with the whole story 
of railroad taxation. 


It is important in the first place to the 
public, because the railroads are the 
one form of transportation on which the 
public can safely rely for a substantial tax 





return, and for whose benefit it spends 
none of its tax income. Other forms of 
transportation do, of course, pay so-called 
“taxes,” such, for instance, as the levy on 
gasoline used by motor trucks operated fo; 
hire. But these gasoline ‘‘taxes” (which 
are also paid at the same rate, and in 
much larger proportion, by private motor. 
ists, private truck owners and even by 
railroads) are spent exclusively on public 
highways built at great cost by the State 
and without which those trucks could not 
operate. They are in no sense contribv- 
tions to support of schools or other activi- 
ties of government, but are instead anal- 
ogous to the money which a railroad 
spends, over and above its taxes, to build 
and maintain its privately-owned tracks 
and roadbed. Other “taxes” paid by 
other transportation agencies are either 
similar in character to the gas “tax,” or 
negligible in amount, yet the complaints 
already heard concerning them clearly 
show that it would be hopeless ever to ex- 
pect those other forms of transportation 
to contribute to the public treasury on the 
same basis and in the same proportion 
that the railroads already do. 


The point cited above is important, in 
the second instance, to the railroads, be- 
cause it means that the public should 
adopt no policies toward them which will 
impair their ability to continue their pres- 
ent tax payments. A_ railroad’s only 
source of income is, after all, the money 
which it receives for transporting passen- 
gers and freight; just as an individual 
must live within his or her income, s0 
must a railroad’s expenditures, whether 
for wages, or taxes, or new equipment, be 
less than its income. And so, if the public 
wishes to continue to benefit from railroad 
taxes, its legislative representatives should 
abandon those policies which discriminate 
in favor of competing forms of transpor- 
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tation at the expense of the railroads; and 


| firmly express their disapproval of pro- 


sed legislation which unnecessarily re- 
stricts railroad operation or increases rail- 
road costs. 

That does not mean that the railroads 
must themselves be favored, or be allowed 
freedom from all regulation; but simply 
that they should be given, first, a truly 


equal opportunity to compete for the 
country’s available traffic, and, second, 
reasonable freedom to manage their own 
affairs in the most efficient possible way. 
All of that is essential, not in the interest 
of the railroads themselves, but in the in- 
terest of the public and of the public 
schools which benefit so greatiy from the 
true taxes paid by the railroads. 





Why Do Medical Students 


Major in Chemistry? 


©) NCE I salD to a college 


president, “Why do medical students 
major in chemistry ?”—was it because they 
expect to teach chemistry ? 

But the argument wasn’t about chemis- 
try at all, it was about psychology. I 
argued then and I aver now that the pros- 
pective teacher may major in psychology 
as the medical student majors in chemistry. 

If the physician’s science be chemistry, 
the teacher’s science may be said to be 
psychology. The relationship of teaching 
with its alleged science has not been fully 
realized so that current practice in teacher 
training institutions quite inadequately 
verifies the relationship. 

The immediate aim will be not merely 
to show a relationship, but to attempt to 
point out sufficient connection to warrant 
a major, or 24 semester hours, in psychol- 
ogy for the four-year teacher training cur- 
riculum. Students would presumably 
elect minors in subjects they expected to 
teach. 

Let’s take another analogy from the 
chemists. In early days of soap making 
the materials were discovered by elimina- 
tion; that is, after trying out a great many 


By R. L. HOKE 
Morehead Teachers College 
Morehead, Kentucky 


substances certain ones were found cap- 
able of removing dirt. No one under- 
stood then how or why dirt was removed, 
for that was before the day of chemistry. 
But the modern soap industry develops 
soap in an entirely different manner. 
Chemical and mechanical processes of dirt 
removal are understood and soaps are 
built in accordance with these known 
chemical interactions. 

Now most of the older teaching pro- 
cedures were developed similarly by 
elimination, by trial and error. There 
was no psychology to explain why one 
method was better than another, even 
though the good ones were used. Too 
much contemporary teaching is in this 
archaic, rule-of-thumb manner with little 
or no understanding of the nature of the 
teaching or learning processes. The pupil 
must have a kind of chemical reaction 
when you teach him. 

The modern teacher, like a soap chem- 
ist, should use professional skill which 
understands the processes he initiates and 
directs. Understanding should guide his 
directing. He may deal directly with the 
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functioning within the child of desires, 
purposes, aversions, generalizations, hab- 
its, traits, values, interests, and the like. 


Another task of the teacher is to com- 
municate ideas to children. How many 
“trained” teachers could intelligently dis- 
cuss the genesis, character, and purpose 
of ideas? Recently I saw a group of ex- 
perienced teachers asked why it is that 
when you say “hammer,” “nails” immedi- 
ately comes into the mind. They didn’t 
know. 


Again, the products of the teacher's pro- 
fessional activities are psychological en- 
tities. They cannot be contacted with the 
senses, they cannot be measured or 
weighed in the usual sense of a manufac- 
tured commodity, but they are none the 
less real. You can’t usually tell an edu- 
cated person from one not educated by 
looking at him. One studies psychology 
to find the difference. If not psychology, 
then in what teacher training course is it 
that we learn the nature of the changes 
the educative experience seeks to produce? 
All of this is merely asking, How is the 
teacher to discover the simple objectives 
and processes of the school plant without 
basic psychological study ? 

Modern educational practice requires 
adapting instructional procedures to the 
child’s nature, rather than compelling the 
child to conform to orthodox presentation 
or environment. Granted that any adult 
may have useful insight into the child 
nature, it appears that teaching under- 
standing can come only where such every- 
day observation is supplemented and rein- 
forced by intensive, systematic study by 
textbook and lecture. 


Psychology classifies learning as motor, 
intellectual, and emotional. It teaches 
that the learning activity or experience 
of the pupil varies according to the type, 
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demanding a corresponding variation of 
teaching strategy. Lacking a grounding 
in these kinds of learning activities, the 
teacher may be expected to teach emo- 
tional or artistic subjects—such as poetry 
—in the same manner as history or alge- 
bra. He may have pupils futilely trying 
to learn a motor or mechanical problem 
from a book or lecture. 


Man’s various components and poten- 
tialities are thrown together in some man- 
ner when he is conceived, when chromo- 
somes combine; but he is put together as 
an efficient, happy personality through 
integrating growth under the supervision 
of a teacher. His education does not con- 
sist primarily in acquisition of information 
which he can use; it consists in the dis- 
covery, organization, and use of his capaci- 
ties to the end of using and enjoying life's 
values; it is acting, thinking, feeling ap- 
propriately. 

Much of education is achieved by living 
the group life, by pressures from the 
group of which one is a member. Since 
the group enforces its will upon each 
of its members, the individual is made 
to conform to the cultural patterns of a 
society. Necessarily if teachers are to 
have any clear conception of these effects 
on youths they should at least have 
studied the social aspects of psychology. 
They should be able to sort out the factors 
within and those without the individual 
that modify him, and know something of 
the effects of each. 


If psychology is admitted to be the 
basic science of the teacher’s profession, 
let me add a final plea that only those be 
permitted to teach it who show their com- 
petence by training and experience. A 
checkup of instructors teaching psychology 
in teacher training institutions would no 
doubt reveal many grossly incompetent 
and unprepared in the special field. 
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The High School Slanguage 


be, LANG is without a rival 


as a medium of communication between 
high school students. So prevalent is it 
that when two or more students are con- 
versing at ease, an Englishman, unfamiliar 
with our argot, would need an interpreter 
to understand what they were talking 
about. So habituated to slang has the 
average high school student become by 
his last year that it is an effort for him to 
use proper English in floor talks and rec- 
itations. 


English teachers inveigh against it, red- 
pencil it when marking themes, and even 
accuse students of mental inertia because 
of it. Yet the fact of the matter is that 
slang is in favor because the students like 
it. Its use is not so much an indication 
of unwillingness to make the necessary 
effort to master good English, as an ad- 
miration for its racy and pithy expressions 
and words. When a boy is deep in his 
studies and another annoys him, he turns 
and says “‘Scram!” Put that command in 
proper English and see where you get. 


H. L. Mencken in “The American Lan- 
guage’ says slang originated in the effort 
“to make the language more pungent and 
picturesque—to increase the store of terse 
and striking words, to widen the boun- 
daries of metaphor, and to provide a 
vocabulary for new shades of difference in 
meaning.” This, he says, is also the aim 
of poets and prose writers, only they labor 
under certain limitations, historical and 
logical, which the maker of slang disdains. 
Yet the best writers of English in America 
do not hesitate to make a slang word their 
own and clothe it with distinction and 
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Lawrenceburg High School 
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authority. President Roosevelt did this 
with the word chiseler. 


Slang is unquestionably language in the 
making. The American language is very 
much alive, constantly expanding its vo- 
cabulary and giving new meanings to ac- 
cepted words. Slang is not the only 
reservoir on which it has to draw, but it is 
an important one. 


Slang, as a training camp for new 
words, has one serious defect. It is al- 
most always grotesque. The users of 
slang seem to delight in the terms which 
are the most extravagant, so much so that 
they are usually barred from common ac- 
ceptance. Frequently a slang word fills 
a long-felt want, is restrained, and is im- 
mediately taken into the aristocracy. As 
Mencken points out, to laugh in your 
sleeve and to talk through your hat both 
Originated as slang. The first was a 
metaphor which aptly described a con- 
siderate person trying to hide his mirth 
from the object of it. It is now accepted 
as proper English, or rather American, 
speech. However, to talk through your 
hat was too much exaggerated to receive 
the accolade of acceptance and still re- 
mains slang and will probably never re- 
ceive promotion to good usage. 

While Mencken gives the colleges 
credit for some contributions to better 
slang, mentioning the delightful word 
lounge-lizard, he overlooks the high 
school entirely. Everyone who has any 
contact with the modern high school real- 
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izes that slang is welcomed with enthusi- 
asm. It is doubtful if many slang terms 
originate in the high schools, but there 
must bessome which do. At any rate, they 
find ready acceptance. Without any apol- 
ogy for the use of slang or any attempt to 
condone it, this list of high school slang 
words, surely most incomplete, is offered 
to remedy the oversight of which Mencken 
has been guilty in his splendid and stimu- 
ulating book. 

Words and expressions growing out 
of the association of the sexes: 


to date up, v., to make an engagement with a 
girl. 

stand up, v., to fail to keep a date. 

to give the gate, v., to refuse to have a date. 

Pippin, 7., a most attractive girl. 

eye-full, 7., a satisfying girl as to looks. 

cutie, #., an attractive young girl. 

frost, 7., a falling out between lovers. 


flat-tire, 2., a girl or boy who will not enter into 
the spirit of whatever is being done. 


hot-number, ., a girl who is ready for any- 
thing. 

big moment, v., the favorite of any boy or girl 
of the opposite sex. 

glad rags, 7., your best clothes. 


looker, ., almost always a girl who presents a 
good appearance. 


cheat, v., to make love to another when your 
word is given. 


frozen-face, n., a girl with no expression. 

cow, #., an awkward girl or woman. 

stepper, 7., a good dancer. 

heifer, 7., a young girl unusually large for her 
age. 

doll, 7., a gitl with distinctive femininity. 

butt in, v., to intrude where you are not wanted. 


wet-smack, 7., a girl who is opposed to most - 


proposals. 
to cut ice, v., to be in favor with a girl. 
shakes a wicked foot, dances well. 
stuck, to be the escort of an unattractive girl. 
mushy, adj., sentimental. 
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Words and expressions growing out of 
classroom work: 


looney, adj., not sound mentally. 


Dish it out (or hand it out), to give heavy 
assignments or punishment. 


take it, to be able to weather the assignment 
or punishment. 
e. g. She can dish it out but I can take it. 


give the works, to have an arduous recitation 
or class exercise. 
e. g. She gave us the works today in his. 
tory. 


go to town, to successfully master an assign. 
ment. 
e. g. 
knock for a loop, to utterly dumfound, to cause 
one to fail. 
e. g. He gave an exam that knocked me 
for a loop. 


ten-minute egg, ”., an exceedingly hard-boiled 
person. 
e. g. I thought the teacher last year was 
hard-boiled but this new gzy is a ten- 
minute egg. 


I'm going to town on this algebra. 


pass the buck, to make an excuse putting the 
responsibility on someone else. 


heavy-thinker, an excellent student. 
muff, v., to miss anything. 
miffed, to be at outs with anyone. 


e. g. I came in late and she was miffed at 
me all day. 


hitting on all six, doing very well. 


kill, v., to do very well. 
e. g. It was hard but I &7/led it. 


flop, v., a failure. 

e. g. I made a complete flop on the last 
question. 

You've got something there. A sarcastic re- 
mark to one who is trying to display knowl- 
edge. May be sincere. 

crabber, ”., one who partakes of entertainment 
and does not pay his share. May also be a 
person who is continually complaining. 

to dope anything out, to understand it. 


bean, 7., the head. 


whizz, ., an exceptional scholar. 


turn on, v., to do your best. 
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to get one’s goat, to completely embarrass. 
lousy, adv., extremely bad. 

lippy, 447., talkative, sometimes impertinent. 
crack down, to study hard. 


The contribution of sports: 

buck up, v., do better. 

big-shot, a headline performer, usually carries 
a connotation of conceit. 

beef, 7., weight. 

beef, v., to complain. 

right, in good form. 

stall, v., to play slowly for time; to kill time. 

give all you've got, play your hardest. 

bear down, exert yourself. 

turn on, put forward your best. 

shoot the works, try all the tricks. 

punk, worse than rotten. 


stuff-shirt, ., a fine looking boy who lacks 
athletic ability. 


Specimen conversation: Simpkins was 
right last night and the coach quit beefing 
about him. We got him on edge before 
the game and he was keyed up when he 
went in, and did he tarn on! The rest 
of us were pz > but we had the beef and 
old Simp 47 2is stuff when coach decided 
to shoot t! works. 


Miscelianeous: 


lemon, #., a disappointment. 

smoke, a cigarette. 

light, a match. 

hot-foot, v., to walk fast. 

ankle, v., to walk. 

all there, capable. 

fade, go away. 

scram, go away right now and stay away. 

skip it, stop talking about it. 

wise-crack, a brilliant saying, often humorous. 

to get wise, to understand the hidden implica- 
tion. 

going some, doing nicely. 

come clean, tell the truth. 

free-wheeling, going along nicely. 
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can, v., to stop talking about a subject; also 
to discharge or expel. 

on your way, stop annoying me. 

out on the end of the twig, in a favorable posi- 
tion as to other peoples’ opinions of you. 
e. g. I’m right out on the end of the twig 

in English. 

broadcasting, ., loud talking, usually by a 
single person. 

static, ., loud talking by a group. 

sign-off, v., stop talking. 

cackle-berries, eggs, may also be hen-fruit. 


kale and do-re-mi, money. May also be /ong- 
green and dough. 

jitney, a nickel. 

you and who else? an expression of physical 
contempt. 
e. g. “I’m going to knock your block off 


after school!’ “Oh, yea! You and who 
else?” 


pie-eyed, pifflocated, and high, words express- 
ing a state of intoxication. 

go the limit, do everything possible. 

ball the jack, highball it, and railroad it. All 
expressions indicating to travel at full speed 
and with a clear way. These were probably 
borrowed from the argot of the railroad. 
A jack is a freight engine and to ball or 
highball means to give the signal the way 
is open. 

V, ., (letter of the alphabet) a five dollar bill. 

barge in, v., to intrude without an invitation. 

muscle in, v., to intrude over a protest. 

cough up, v., to give anything reluctantly. 


the cat’s, 7., (contraction from the cat’s pajamas 
and the cat’s whiskers) something superla- 
tively excellent. 


try that on your piano, expression used after 
a clincher has been given to an argument. 


get me? do you understand what I mean. 


Specimen conversation (exaggerated) : 


When I asked the o/d man for a V, he 
handed me a lemon and coughed up a 
buck. Everything seemed to be going 
haywire. But I got me some smokes and 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Life in the Kentucky Mountains 


of OR FOUR YEARS past, 
Union College has 
called together representative citizens of 
southeastern Kentucky—the mountain 
area—to discuss problems peculiar to the 
mountain region. This meeting, known 
as the Institute of Public Affairs, was held 
in Barbourville, Kentucky, March 15. The 
fact that the mountain country has long 
been known as the “land of do-without,” 
having now nearly one-third of all its 
families living from governmental relief 
program, indicates that the topic, “How 
to Lift the Economic Level of the Ken- 
tucky Mountaineer,” was of vital impor- 
tance. The economic standing of this 
region is further reflected by the average 
spendable income for most of the rural 
citizens—an amount that falls below 
$80.00 each per year. In fact Clay County 
dropped to the low of $49.00 of spend- 
able income per capita. The average for 
the State of Kentucky as a whole was 
$276.00 per person, while the national 
average was $513.00. 


The speakers and leaders of the discus- 
sions, with but one exception, were taken 
from the mountain region, and included 
such recognized leaders as Dean William 
J. Baird of Berea College, J. Haden All- 
dredge of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Dean W. S. Taylor of the University of 
Kentucky, James F. Moore, a mountain 
county agent, and Robert Atkins, a Bell 
County coal operator. The School Admin- 
istrators’ Club of the Mountains and the 
Kiwanis clubs of the district joined Union 
College in the enterprise. 


Some of the results to be expected from 
economic improvement were listed, such 
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as a decrease of infant mortality, decrease 
of percentage of undernourished children, 
now ranging from 50 per cent to 90 per 
cent, and an increase of opportunities for 
cultural development, only about 5 per 
cent of the people of mountain territory 
having access to books. However, the 
greatest benefit in a large income was 
agreed to lie in the psychological effect. 
The mountaineer, long known for his in- 
dependence, loses this fine characteristic 
when he goes on the relief rolls. The one- 
third of the population of the hills now 
on relief do not have a sense of security, 
but are constantly in fear of complete 
defeat. These people may become poten- 
tial enemies of the state. 


Without equitable income religion will 
not prosper in the hills. Good church 
houses are rare, religious literature is 
scarce, and educated ministers are almost 
unknown to rural territory. Crime fol- 
lows poverty; and the cost of crime is 
terrifically high. There is a direct correla- 
tion no doubt between poverty and crime. 
Now, in the mountains, children do not 
have adequate school opportunities; low 
salaries for the teachers mean poor teach- 
ing and poverty also means inadequate 
teaching materials. Increased income will 
lift the educational levels and increase the 
desire for better living. 


Improved methods in agriculture and 
mining, basic industries of the hills, were 
given as ways and means of lifting the 
economic level. These, though, were 
admitted to be inadequate within them- 
selves to bring a satisfactory life, and it 
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was suggested that the gap between the 
two needs be filled with small industries 
to process and manufacture mountain raw 
materials for local uses. 

Agriculture has long been expected to 
furnish meager sustenance to a large per- 
centage of the people in the hills. Too 
often, however, some simple agricultural 
practices, such as gardening, poultry rais- 
ing, and dairying, are not utilized. Pel- 
lagra is prevalent because the rural diet 
too frequently is limited to beans, bacon, 
and potatoes. The wish was expressed 
that the cow should have the same respect 
in mountain life that she now has in India 
—not, however, for the purpose of wor- 
ship, but for the sake of the child. The 
mule, the pack animal of the mountains, 
gets the best corn and the best stall, while 
the cow has little or no attention. In- 
creased raising of poultry was suggested, 
following the example of one small com- 
munity in a mountain county which this 
past year sold over $5,000.00 of capons. 


In twenty-six mountain counties of Ken- 
tucky there is a population of 550,000. 
Almost one-half of the population is 
directly or indirectly dependent upon the 
coal industry. In such counties as Bell 
and Harlan nearly all the population is 
dependent either directly or indirectly up- 
on coal. In 1936 in this territory, 39,- 
000,000 tons were mined. Seventy per 
cent of the income from coal goes for 
wages; the average salary paid in 1935 
was $5.10 per day, and the average for the 
year was $966.00. The increase in the 
efficiency in producing energy by coal, the 
installation of the domestic stoker, and 
the use of electricity, oil, and gas as 
substitutes for coal are reducing the 
demand. Unless new uses are found, it 
can be seen that there is no hope of sus- 
taining the present large population by 
coal. 
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The internal difficulties of the coal field 
are widely known. It was recognized that 
many of the problems have grown out of 
the selfish competition found between 
various coal fields in getting their product 
to the areas where coal is consumed. 
Railroad differentials play a part in this 
strife. The labor problem is an acute 
one, and uncertainties produced by it are 
injurious both to miner and operator. In 
most of the Kentucky counties miner and 
operator are native mountaineers who 
have grown up together. The sincere 
hope was expressed that all concerned 
might sit down together and solve their 
mutual problems. 

The mountain region is known to be 
deficient in the production of the many 
goods that enter into the channel of its 
trade and commerce. While its purchas- 
ing power is the lowest in the country, it 
also manufactures a much smaller per- 
centage of its needs than its purchasing 
power represents. Very few of the 
things that it consumes, although it pos- 
sesses requisite raw materials, are manu- 
factured locally. Through the years people 
of this region have lived in a colonial 
economy, in an economic society under 
which the worker confines himself prin- 
cipally to the production of primary raw 
materials to be sent to other regions for 
manufacture. Many of these products are 
of little value, but have been sent away 
to industrialized centers in our country 
and abroad. The advantages of convert- 
ing the products here in the mountain ter- 
ritory to higher forms of wealth would 
doubtless help largely in solving the 
economic and social problems. 

No discussion of this topic, “Lifting the 
Economic Level of the Mountaineer’ is 
ever complete without considering the 
human equation. Adult education is a 
necessary concomitant of the program to 


(Continued on page 49) 
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The Teacher and the 
Attendance Officer 


7 T IS MY OPINION that one 
of the greatest needs in the educational 
field today is a good, true understanding 
between the teacher and the attendance 
officer. So many times we find the case 
where the teacher is wondering why her 
attendance is so irregular and why the 
attendance officer doesn’t do something 
about getting her children back in school ? 
I sometimes wonder if she ever realized 
the fact that her school and her pupils 
are only a small percentage of those the 
attendance officer has to deal with. 


A good teacher is one that understands 
her pupils; she has the intellect to distin- 
guish individual differences, and above all 
these she is acquainted with each child's 
environment. If one of her pupils hap- 
pens to be out of school, what is she going 
to do? Will she immediately notify the 
attendance officer? No, she will first 
investigate the cause herself and try to 
find just what particular reason the child 
had, or his parents had, for his not being 
in school. She will probably find the 
cause due to one of the following reasons: 
First, the child, or a member of his family, 
is ill. Second, he is needed at home. 
Third, doesn’t want to go because he 
doesn’t like school. 


If the child, or a member of his family 
is ill, the teacher can make her visit very 
effective because the parent as well as the 
child will feel like she is interested in the 
home. If he happens to be out on 
account of work, she can again appeal to 
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both the parent and to the child how his 
presence at school is missed, and how she 
is looking forward when his work is com- 
pleted and he may again return to school. 
But if she finds that her pupil is out just 
because he is out then she may ask herself 
the following honest and good judging 
questions: Why is the child out of school? 
Am I making my school work interesting? 
Am I falling down somewhere in my 
teaching? Or is it because the attendance 
officer has not been out visiting my school 
this year? 


From what little experience that I have 
had as a teacher in the rural schools, | 
find that you first want to have confidence 
in yourself and then exercise good judg- 
ment at all times. Try to understand 
your pupil, put yourself in his place, see 
his side as well as you see your own, and 
by so doing you will find that you have 
unravelled a secret that will make you a 
successful school teacher. Not only will 
you receive great joy from knowing you 
have at last succeeded in becoming a suc- 
cessful teacher, but you will find that your 
irregularity in attendance has all vanished. 
Each day at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, you 
will find yourself at the end of a perfect 
day with few worries and with very 
little need of an attendance officer, for 
you have met the requirements of a good 
teacher and understand your profession. 
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The “Cherry Brothers” 


i REMARKABLE 


Potency of the firm name of CHERRY 
BROTHERS is suggested by the fact that 
letters so addressed still come to the post 
| office a generation after the term passed 
into history. 

They were remarkable men, those 
CHERRY BROTHERS: Strong, rugged, 
virile men. They came, educational 
pioneers, into virgin territory. They blazed 
trails and made a section habitable for the 
forces of public education. 

There is an impressive coincidence in 
the loss to public education of the 
CHERRY BROTHERS the same year, the 
one by death, the other by withdrawal 
from official participation. The one has 
gone but the power of his leadership will 
not perish. The other remains, playing 
for the first time in more than half a cen- 
tury the role of educational layman. His 
wits are keen, his understanding clear, and 
his statements pungent and penetrating. 

Strong men, the CHERRY BROTHERS, 
but how different? What a range in per- 
sonality. 


I have before me Mr. T. C. Cherry’s 
article, titled “Unethical Teachers,” 
printed in your issue of November 1936. 
For several reasons it has interested me. 
Let me mention one of them. 


It is a rhetorical and _ philosophical 
portrait of Thomas Crittenden Cherry. It 
' presents his mode of thinking and tech- 
| nique of writing. Now, the unethical 
teacher, alas, is met with quite frequently 
in the flesh. Almost as frequently one 
| 1s inclined to fear, as the unethical lawyer, 
| or the unethical sponsor of subdivision 
' sales. The unethical teacher indicates his 
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variance from the ethical standard by cer- 
tain ugly practices. He buys his job, he 
betrays the trust invested in him by his 
superior officer. He leaves his teaching 
assignment without arranging properly 
therefor. He underbids his fellow appli- 
cant—these and a dozen other deeds 
equally reprehensible he performs. There 
comes to mind the instance of the young 
man who years ago did a thriving, though 
brief, business in county examination ques- 
tions. One recalls somewhat vividly insti- 
tutional literature sent to prospective stu- 
dents which by word and inference carried 
the assurance of a state of excellence quite 
alien to fact. It is unethical for a teacher 
or an educational institution to act “com- 
mon” and “low” and “vulgar” (instances 
supplied on request) and yet, and yet— 


Mr. Cherry gave no instances. Instances 
to him are tedious things. He doesn’t 
think in instances, only in abstractions. 
Instances are earthly; abstractions are 
heaven-born. His mind conceives those 
forces which press men into action. The 
action itself doesn’t interest him. Nor its 
end. He speaks of “centripetal” and 
“centrifugal” forces. ‘The pure soul,” he 
exclaims, “writes its deeds in flames of 
light,” or “This self-centered process goes 
on, narrowing the soul until it is a mere 
point . . . without dimensions,” or many 
others. Try them upon yourself and ob- 
serve results. 

Now, Mr. Cherry had a brother y-clept 
Henry Hardin who always visualized 
deeds. The teacher is unethical because 
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he deliberately indoctrinates his pupils in 
favor of a religious denomination or a 
political party, or because he lays careful 
plans to achieve his election to the presi- 
dency of the district educational associa- 
tion. It is true that whenever Mr. H. H. 
Cherry spoke or wrote he was likely to 
toy with some pedantic abstraction such as 
“Let us ring the rising bell in the human 
soul.” But having performed that sacred 
philosophic rite he straightway forgot all 
about it. Even while he was declaiming 
that beautiful though somewhat vague 
figure, his mind was on deeds, outcomes; 
what would be Senator Plushbottom’s re- 
action to this or that situation. Better 
keep an eye on Henry Elderberry, that 
sophomore from Muhlenberg County. 
That lad has a future. What new build- 
ing should be planned for next? Brick 
or stone? Ever a realist. 

But for Brother Thomas Crittenden, 
Senator Plushbottom escaped the confines 
of the flesh and became a fleshless abstrac- 
tion, and the boy from Muhlenberg be- 
came merely an incident in the enforce- 
ment of the eternal verities. T.C. studies 
carefully the words he speaks with refer- 
ence to their fitness in the philosophical 
scheme; H. H. studied them with refer- 
ence to what people would think of them. 
In his earlier days H. H. became very fond 
of the maxims and aphorisms of an 
ancient of days named Epictetus and he 
often quoted him either explicitly or gen- 
erally, with impassioned fervor—but 
always in support of some action by active 
humans. Even the wisdom of Epictetus 
was futile unless it achieved its prompt 
maturity in deeds. For T. C. wisdom was 
and remains an end in itself, and the 
crowning glory of wisdom lies in its own 
discovery and formulation. Indeed, the 
mission of wisdom is to discover itself. 
The one lives best on the rarefied heights 
of detached thought; the other was at his 
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best in the hotel lobby, the confereng 
the forum. For the one cloistered con. 
templation; for the other participation & 
The one loves quiet; the other found hap. 
piness amid the shouting and the tumult 
He held that creation is necessarily : 
noisy affair. Odd isn’t it, this unlikenes 
of brothers? 


But that does not present adequately 


the brotherly divergencies of Thomas Crit. 5 


tenden and Henry Hardin Cherry. I have & 
said that T. C. gladly forswore elbow rub. 
bing with his fellowmen in order to en. 
gage in the pursuit of speculative general. 
ities, and that H. H. had worn all of his 
coats threadbare at the elbow by the afore. 
said rubbing. I must go on and tell you 
that in one phase just the opposite is true. 


Back in the misty years Henry Hardin 
became an avowed crusader in the Rural 
Life movement. Daily at great glorified § 
barbecues he thundered in the agricultural 
indexes all about lime and alfalfa and § 
blooded bacon and eggs. He was so ear- 
nest about it that a lot of people were 
fooled into thinking that he knew all 
about the inwards of farming. Really, he 
wasn't at all concerned as to whether 
nitrogen was something that grew o & 
something that caused something to grow. 
When it comes to raising beans, or pota- 
toes, or strawberries, T. C. is just as 
pragmatic as H. H. was in the general 
assembly. If that august body responded 
to the persuasion of one, the ground an- 
swers with no less fervor to the hoe of the 
other. 


There is a beautiful, though somewhat 
fragile, tradition that H. H., a gawky 
stripling from the sandhills, came into 
Bowling Green once driving an ox wagon 
filled with potatoes. The _ tradition 
further affirms that he sold the potatoes, 
entered school on the money he received 


‘therefrom—and that everybody lived hap- 
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' tion of school board members. 


| State. 
| work, board members from every section 
| of the State came together in a second 


pily ever afterwards. Maybe so, gentle 
| reader, maybe so, but if H. H. brought a 


load of potatoes to town, T. C. raised 
them! And I propose to see that he 
shares properly in the beautiful legend. 


| T. C. is no more a philosopher in the 
field of ethics than H. H. was in a field 
_ of potatoes. Any potato raised by H. H. 
' would have been as fleshless as T. C.’s 


“pure soul writing its deeds in flames of 


Perhaps the possible pathways of the 
human mind move in a circle. If not, 
then surely in a cycle. Somewhere, the 
end comes back and touches the begin- 
ning. In any case, wherever one of the 
brothers left off the other took up. Never 
duplicative; always complementary. That 
old firm name CHERRY BROTHERS 
almost reached the quality of a slogan. 
Few of us suspected how really rich in 
meaning it was. 





The Kentucky Association of 


a, N APRIL, 1936, in 
connection with the annual meeting of the 
K. E. A. a group of school board members 
met in Louisville and made a beginning 
in the organization of a State-wide associa- 
A commit- 
tee worked during the year to enlist the 
interest of board members throughout the 
As a result of the committee’s 


State-wide meeting in April, 1937. Off- 


| cers for the ensuing year were elected: 
| Mr. H. B. Schuerman, of the Carrollton 


Board of Education, president; Mr. John 


' Dawson, of the Daviess County Board of 


Education, and Mr. Blaine Lewis of the 
Ashland Board of Education, vice-presi- 
dents; and Dr. W. D. Nicholls of the Fay- 
ette County Board of Education, secretary 
of the association. 


GOALS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The following goals for the ensuing 
year were adopted: 


School Board Members 


| Its Program and Outlook 


By Dr. W. D. NICHOLLS 


Secretary Kentucky Association of 
School Board Members 
Lexington, Kentucky 


1. To convey to every board member 
in Kentucky an earnest invitation to join 
the association and to participate in form- 
ulating and carrying out its objectives. 


2. To help board members to become 
better informed on matters concerning 
which they need knowledge in order that 
they may be able to render more effective 
board service. 


3. To work to increase the interest and 
enthusiasm of board members in the op- 
portunity which board membership gives 
them for constructive community service. 
Endeavor to build up among board mem- 
bers a morale and a pride in the work they 
are performing for the youth of Kentucky. 


4. To endeavor to find ways and 
means to increase the good will of the 
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public toward the schools and especially to 
stimulate a willingness on the part of the 
best elements of the community to serve as 
board members when the need arises. 


5. To offer the association’s whole- 
hearted co-operation to the K. E. A. in 
working for the success of educational 
projects in every section of Kentucky. 


6. To contact and co-operate with the 
State and district organizations of the P. 
T. A. throughout Kentucky. 


7. To arrange regional meetings of 
board members for the discussion of edu- 
cational problems and the exchange of 
ideas. 


8. To participate in joint meetings of 
board members and _ school  superin- 
tendents for the discussion of ways and 
means for increasing the effectiveness of 
the joint efforts of the two groups. 


9. To use the organized forces of the 
association to defeat legislation which is 
contrary to thé interests of education in 
Kentucky. 


10. To make a start toward securing 
lower insurance rates on school buildings, 
school buses, and school treasurers’ bonds 
and in other ways endeavor to secure sub- 
stantial financial savings for the benefit 
of the schools. 


PROGRESS TOWARD THESE GOALS 


Substantial progress has been made to- 
ward achievement of these goals, some 
items of which might be mentioned as 
follows: 

Seventy board members representing 
every section of the State met in confer- 
ence at Louisville. 

In Western Kentucky in August, 1936, 
38 members from 10 boards of education 
came with their superintendents to an all- 
day conference at Owensboro to discuss 
educational problems. A definite increase 
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in interest was demonstrated by the fact 
that a year later 60 members of 14 boards 
of education came with their superin. 
tendents to a similar conference at the 
same place. 


In Central Kentucky members from 25 
boards came with their school executives 
to a conference supper at Lexington at 
which a two-hour period was devoted toa 
discussion of ways and means by which 
executives and board members might co- 
operate in furthering the educational pro- 
gram. A similar meeting was held at 
Richmond during the annual convention 
of the C. K. E. A. in October, 1936, 
There was an attendance of 78 at that 
meeting. A similar conference was held 
for Eastern Kentucky during the E. K. E. 
A. convention at Ashland. 


Representatives of the association have 
met with State and district P. T. A. groups 
and have made a start toward working 
out plans for co-operating with these 
groups. 

For the current school year arrange- 
ments have been made for board member 
meetings during the district K. E. A. con- 
ventions at Murray, Bowling Green, Eliza- 
bethtown, Somerset, Richmond, Coving- 
ton, and Ashland. Representatives of the 
State Association of School Board Men- 
bers have been invited to make addresses 
at 7 of the 11 K. E. A. district conven- 
tions. 


Such widespread co-operation is most 
heartening and bodes well for a success- 
ful outcome in this joint enterprise of the 
organized forces for educational advance- 
ment. The school board members associa- 
tion wishes most earnestly to be a means 
by which the great body of board members 
can best serve toward making the schools 
of Kentucky reach their maximum useful- 
ness in the development of the youth of 
the State. 
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Education in Switzerland 


AN TRAVELLED AMERICAN 


shocked at the statement, recently pub- 
lished by the National Director of the 
W.P.A. educational division, that illiter- 
acy costs the United States $1,200,000,000 
in decreased earning power annually, in- 
stinctively turns his mind to yet another 
distinction that is Switzerland’s. There is 
no illiteracy in Switzerland. And this is 
the more remarkable, for Switzerland for 
her size is, physically and ethnologically, 
a land of infinite variety. Besides her 
winding mountain highways, lakes, val- 
leys, medieval towns, exquisite streams, 
and fine modern cities, are inhabitants 
given to differing customs, costumes, in- 
dustries, and languages. The twenty-two 
cantons are really as many varied states, 
some peopled by Germans, others by 
French, still others by Italians, and then 
there is the Romansch population; some 
sections are chiefly Protestants, others 
Catholic, others mixed; some parts are 
agricultural, others mainly industrial. 
Geneva alone, with its 171,000 inhabi- 
tants, is the headquarters for over 65 in- 
ternational institutions, while on a single 
Sunday I counted the following churches 
in action: Adventist, American, Calvinist, 
Christian Catholic, English, German 
Methodist, Italian Evangelical, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, Russian, 
Jewish Synagogue, Salvation Army, Ba- 
haist, Christian Science, Psychical Re- 
search, Society of Friends, the Sufi Move- 
ment, and the Theosophical Society. 
Why, in the midst of this variety, has 
Switzerland solved a problem in education 
that staggers wealthy America? 


By M. EDMUND SPEARE 
Professor of English Literature, 
St. John’s University 
Collegeville, Minnesota 


The answer lies here: in this most re- 
markable of modern republics, where 
power is vested in the people through 
the Referendum, citizenship is of necessity 
a great responsibility, and education, the 
only preparation for exercising the fran- 
chise wisely, is considered the surest safe- 
guard of a good and sturdy democracy. 
The state therefore lays supreme emphasis 
on education, and federal, cantonal, 
municipal authorities make every conces- 
sion to schools—schools that are adapted 
to meet the infinite needs of every section 
of the population. The most modest town, 
the most mountainous section, has its 
school, well-lighted, roomy, properly 
equipped, with the principal building 
standing beside the church and the town 
hall, while the larger cities have almost 
palatial school buildings. Even in the 
Alps, where the population is scattered, 
the law provides for adequate schools 
which are occasionally housed under the 
same roof with the town or other govern- 
mental authority—evidence of their im- 
portance. And in these far regions no 
less than in the busy cities all foreign 
children are admitted on the same basis as 
Swiss children. Some of the pupils, as 
we shall see, are well beyond child age. 
To fit this universal education to its va- 
riety of population, its infinite needs, and 
its complex physical conditions, Switzer- 
land has evolved what at first sight ap- 
pears a most complicated system, but 
which on further study proves to be a 
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well-nigh perfect adaptation of means to 
ends sought. 


The base of Swiss education is the free 
elementary school (école primaire), sub- 
sidized by the Confederation, compul- 
sory, to be found in each cantonal com- 
munity, with attendance required of each 
youth from the ages of seven to fifteen, 
these years varying slightly in the can- 
tons. Maximum age limit goes as high 
as twenty, where part-time and evening 
classes are available. The curriculum 
goes way beyond that of the American 
primary and grammar schools, as the age 
limits would suggest. The principal 
branches of study are the mother tongue 
(French, German, Italian, or Romansch), 
arithmetic, geography, natural history, 
drawing, gymnastics; for the girls, from 
the year eight on, needlework; for boys, 
from ten on, handicraft, to include wood- 
work, metal work, bookbinding, offered 
for its disciplinary value and not for trade 
purposes. Singing is important every- 
where. Constant attention is paid to 
health: the Forest Schools, for example, 
are for youth who can receive only a 
limited number of lessons, who must 
lie down for some hours daily, and must 
utilize the rest of the time in open air 
games and in gardening pursuits. 


From this base of Swiss democratic 
education the branches swing away in 
many directions. Take the case of a 
bright youth, first, who unlike the vast 
majority whose education begins and ends 
with the elementary school, shows promise 
of a cultural career beyond the average. 
Consultation between teacher, parent, and 
student will determine (a) whether to fol- 
low the preparation leading to the uni- 
versity, or (b) to a professional or busi- 
ness career, or (c) to a scientific career. 
This consultation may take place with 
the child at the age of ten for specializa- 


tion begins early in Switzerland. If the 
classical university is the aim, the child 
takes the entrance examinations for the 
College Classique, and if these are passed 
he goes to the collége at once for his six 
years of Latin preparatory to entering the 
gymnasium. If the choice is a profession 
or business, he remains in the elementary 
school four more years; if a scientific 
career, two more years, for to these Latin 
is not necessary. Then comes the collége, 
an institution found scattered through- 
out the cantons, which goes in each can- 
ton under different names: municipal 
schools, grammar schools, preparatory 
schools, regional schools, scuola maggiore, 
mittelschullen. Most of these are equiva- 
lent to our American high schools. They 
are complementary to the elementary 
schools, offer very advanced curricula, and 
graduation from them means the attain- 
ment of the baccalaurate degree, or its 
equivalent, the certificate of maturity, 
either of which permits entrance to the 
university. In almost all these schools 
there is a classical department (Gymmnase 
Classique), a scientific (Gymnase Scienti- 
fique), or a commercial department 
(Ecole de Commerce). Duration of 
studies here is about six and one-half 
years. In Lausanne, when a student suc- 
cessfully completes the classical gym- 
nasium (the Swiss gymnase is equivalent 
to the American junior college)—usually 
at eighteen he receives the A.B. degree, 
and is entered at once in the University 
of Lausanne. It is to be noted that the 
Swiss student of the gymnasium is al- 
ready intensifying his specialization, 
where our American junior college youth 
is still generalizing. 

Consider now the youth out of the ele- 
mentary school who is not interested in a 
cultural career at the university, but is 
interested in direct Vocational Training. 
The branches are varied for him (or her), 
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and follow along many directions. There 
are (1) Continuation Schools (Fortbild- 
ungsschule). These, the youngest*branch 
of the educational system, offer the ado- 
lescent youth classes in the trades, indus- 
try, commerce, domestic science, agricul- 
ture. In the rural districts these schools 
are merged with agricultural interests; in 
the cities with the needs of industry. The 
young woman is trained here to assume 
household duties and to take on the re- 
sponsibilities of wife and mother; the 
young man obtains the theoretical back- 
ground for the workshop and for busi- 
ness. Then (2) come Vocational Train- 
ing Schools. Not uniform in the various 
cantons, these embrace in some districts 
special technical schools designed to meet 
the peculiar community needs. Among 
them are found courses for building con- 
tractors, chemists, electrical engineers, 
engraving, transport schools for railroad 
officials, schools for post office clerks, and 
for custom-house officers. Time mini- 
mum of study is two years; in the last- 
mentioned groups much emphasis is 
placed on acquirement of foreign lan- 
guages. In eastern Switzerland these 
embrace schools for embroidery; in the 
west, watch making; in Zurich there are 
schools for silk weaving; in Berne train- 
ing in pottery and wood-carving. Agri- 
culture being of great importance, of the 
twenty-two schools devoted to this, the 
government subsidizes four general 
schools (equivalent in America to agri- 
cultural universities), three for dairy- 
making, and eleven winter schools, with 
two winter courses running from Novem- 
ber to late March, for the sons of farmers 
who would add experimental knowledge 
to their practical knowledge. 

The women are not neglected. Group 
(3) comprises Domestic Science Schools. 
These—intended for girls mainly, but 
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women over twenty are not excluded— 
give training in housekeeping, cooking, 
washing, sewing, mending, hygiene, child- 
care, nutrition, dietetics, knowledge of 
public problems and economic life, con- 
stant study of the mother tongue, and 
training always in personal character. 
Another group (4) are the Women’s 
training schools for social work (Soziale 
Frauenschulen). These, to be found in 
Lucerne, Geneva, and Zurich, prepare 
gitls for theoretical and practical social 
work. In the two-year course some ten 
months are spent in hospitals, creches, 
orphanages, and convalescent homes. Then 
come (5) the Training Colleges (Ecoles 
Normales), of which there are about 
39 now in the country, all for elemen- 
tary teachers, and each having its own 
practice classes. The most important 
of these is the Institute J. J. Rousseau 
of Geneva, named after the great French 
educator and philosopher who was born 
here. 

This is now a world-famous educational 
experimental center, just completing its 
twenty-fifth year, supported by private 
initiative, from whose halls have come 
most fertile ideas about infant education, 
the phychological treatment of normal 
as well as abnormal children, and to 
which educators from all over the world 
come for inspiration. In connection 
with child-training it is to be remem- 
bered that Switzerland has a long and 
glorious history. The great Pestalozzi 
founded his first school at Birr in 1774, 
and began in 1798 his educational experi- 
ments for refining human beings, and de- 
veloped those humanitarian ideas in edu- 
cation which systematically reorganized 
elementary education throughout the 
world. Infant teaching owes much to J. J. 
Rousseau, the author of Emile. Others like 
Pére Girard and Fellenberg are to be 
found in all histories of education. In 
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the kindergartens of Switzerland (écoles 
infantines) the Froebel methods are 
usually employed; in the Tessin district the 
Montessori methods are highly popular. 


The perfect adaptability of Swiss edu- 
cation to the multifarious needs of its in- 
habitants (American visitors no less than 
Europeans, and its own citizens) is never 
better illustrated than its Private Schools 
—a system that appears without parallel 
anywhere in the world. For the American 
child, whose parents can afford the time 
and the nominal expense, these schools 
are indispensable. Every type is to be 
found, and for every need: from the small 
boarding school or pensionnat, the most 
popular type in the country, where fees 
are small, external surroundings are mod- 
est, but emphasis is placed on simple, 
sober living, and only the most important 
branches of study are emphasized, to the 
great international boarding schools, hav- 
ing the most modern equipment, possessed 
of magnificient playgrounds, in the sub- 
Alpine regions or in equally superb cen- 
ters, the beauty spots of Switzerland with 
“glorious panoramas which awaken in 
the youthful soul the feeling of beauty 
and the love of Nature.” For the men- 
tally backward child or for the child of 
unusually rapid mental development, for 
the physically weak or the lover of sports, 
for every type and problem one may find 
an excellent school in the hands of ad- 
mirable teachers. Classes are small, em- 
phasis is always placed on the needs of 
the individual, teachers are highly ex- 
perienced specialists who have never lost 
the common touch, and the school itself 
is made the nearest substitute for family 
life. 

Capacities, aptitudes, tastes, weaknesses 
—these are carefully studied; bodily 
exercise takes place in ideal surroundings; 
the acquirement of new languages and the 
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absorption of a European culture come 
about gradually, and in natural surround. 
ings. What is thus acquired leaves a per. 
manent influence on the sensitive youth. 
ful mind. 


Finally, a word about the universities, 
Switzerland has no Minister of Education, 
Each canton organizes its own schools, 
its standards, its teacher-training, but 
just as a well educated graduate of our 
state schools appears to be a cultured per- 
son in the other states, so is it true of 
this sturdy democracy. The federal gov- 
ernment does support the Commercial 
University of St. Gall, and the Federal 
Institute of Technology in Ziirich. The 
universities, however, are kept up by sub- 
sidies from their respective cantons. 
There are seven of these universities. 
That at Basle, the oldest, was established 
by Pope Pius II in 1459. Those at Ziirich, 
Geneva, Berne, and Lausanne date from 
the Reformation, when Calvin and Zwingli 
founded seminaries for Protestant clergy- 
men, and these are now great universities 
with faculties of philosophy, law, medi- 
cine, and theology. The universities of 
Fribourg and Neuchatel are the most re- 
cent foundations. All universities are 
open alike to men and women; the courses 
cover a usual four-year period; at the close 
of that period the student hands in his 
written thesis, and if he passes, receives 
either his doctorate, or, in French Switzer- 
land, either the doctorate or the “license.” 


Everywhere these universities serve 
the express needs of the people among 
whom they find themselves. They speak 
their language: instruction at Geneva, 
Lausanne, and Neuchatel is given in 
French; at Zurich, Basle, and Berne in- 
struction is in German, at Fribourg, large- 
ly a Catholic institution on the frontier 
of French and German-speaking Switzer- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


- More Money for Schools 


By H. W. PETERS 


> STATUTES, 


Section 4399-46, provides that the mini- 
mum monthly salary for teachers shall be 
seventy-five dollars ($75), provided all 
the per capita and one-half the revenue 
derived from local taxation will produce 
a sum sufficient to pay this minimum 
salary. In many districts, the sum avail- 
able from local taxation for school pur- 


| poses is so little that it is impossible for 
' the teachers to receive this minimum 


monthly salary. 


It will be remembered that the Legisla- 
ture attempted to meet the minimum 
salary law when it passed a bill that pro- 
vided an Equalization Fund. The pur- 


| pose of this appropriation was to assist 


the financially weak districts. Since this 
law has been declared unconstitutional, 
there seems to be no avenue of relief open 


| for these districts except an increased per 
capita. 


In view of the fact of the variance of 
wealth in the different districts, and in 
keeping with the fundamental principle in 
a democracy that “all of the children of 
all the people” are entitled to equality of 
educational opportunity, it is desirable 
that the State assume a greater proportion 
of the cost of education than it now does. 
Children in poor counties, on this prin- 
ciple, are entitled to at least the minimum 
standard educational privileges. The argu- 


ments for this principle are many. It is 
entirely possible that a child who has 
poorer educational opportunities may be- 
come a charge of the State. Good edu- 
cational opportunities will do much to de- 
velop an individual to the extent that he 
may become an asset rather than a liabil- 
ity. Adequate educational opportunities 
will tend to make more valuable citizens 
than could be expected if the educational 
Opportunities are neglected. The State 
should provide from State funds at least 
a reasonable minimum program of educa- 
tion. 

Some of the districts of the State can 
provide adequate educational facilities 
with the minimum levy required by law. 
Many of the school districts of the State 
make the maximum levy provided by law 
and then are only able to provide less 
than a minimum program. At present, the 
districts of the State spend approximately 
twenty dollars ($20) per capita while the 
State spends approximately twelve dollars 
($12). Based on the fundamental prin- 
ciples before stated, this situation should 
be reversed. 

This example will further illustrate the 
inequality of taxable wealth to provide 
educational facilities. Ten poor counties 
with a population of 36,000, in 1930-31, 
provided an income of approximately six 
dollars ($6) per pupil child outside of 
the State per capita. In the same year, 
ten wealthy counties with approximately 
the same population, received for educa- 
tional purposes about thirty dollars ($30) 
per pupil child from local sources. 

The State has recently assumed much 
more of the educational burden than it 
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formerly did. At the same time, the as- 
sessed valuation of the property in local 
school districts has fallen so rapidly that 
the net amount of money available for 
education has remained approximately the 
same, or even decreased. It can readily 
be seen that the greater the State aid for 
education, the less will be the inequality 
in the amount of expenditure per pupil 
child throughout the State for educational 
purposes. It is necessary that the State 
continue to increase its financial support 
for education. 


In the last analysis, the obligation of 
education is becoming more and more a 
duty of the State at large instead of a 
definite responsibility of many small dis- 
tricts with varying abilities to pay for 
education. 

It seems that after 100 years of effort 
in public education, it is high time that the 
State insure a minimum program of edu- 
cation, which would provide at least a 
minimum of seventy-five dollars ($75) 
per month per teacher and a minimum 
term of eight months. To arrive at the 
probable estimated cost of such a pro- 
gram, there are herewith submitted certain 
pertinent facts. 


In 1928-29 the census was 677,134 
1929-30 680,270 
1930-31 690,276 
1931-32 694,971 
1932-33 710,412 
1933-34 719,872 
1934-35 721,265 
1935-36 762,690 
1936-37 784,802 
1937-38 790,032 


From these data, it is seen that the per- 
centage of gain from 1929 to 1938, in- 
clusive, is 16.6 per cent or an average 


annual gain of 1.66, which would appear | 
to be the natural increase for the year 


1938-39. This, when based on the lay 
census, would mean an expectancy of 803. 
146 census pupils. 

It should be noticed that in 1935-36 the 
percentage of increase over 1934-35 was 
5.7 per cent. This was brought about by 
the adoption of a more accurate system 
of census taking. Therefore, this increase 
would be interpreted as being abnormal; 
high, and an adjustment should be made 
to take care of this. 

It is the best judgment of the Superin. 
tendent of Public Instruction that 800,000 
will approximate the number to appear on 
the Kentucky school census for each of 
the years 1938-39 and 1939-40. 

To arrive at a state per capita expendi- 
ture for Kentucky at this time that would 
approach insuring a minimum program of 
education, the following data are given: 


With 800,000 in the school census and 


allowing a teacher load of forty census | 


pupils per teacher would require 20,000 
teaching units, which when set up on per- 
sonnel costs of seventy-five dollars ($75) 
per month for eight months would be six 
hundred dollars ($600) per year for each 
teacher unit. This when multiplied by the 
20,000 teacher units would amount to 
twelve million dollars ($12,000,000). 
This when reduced to a per capita ex- 
penditure would amount to fifteen dollars 
($15) for each census child in the Com- 
monwealth. 


The foregoing has been recommended 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruc 
tion by the Planning Board of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association and _ the 
Directors of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. Resolutions supporting this 
recommendation have been presented by 
the First District Education Association, 
the Second District Education Association, 
the Third District Education Association, 
the Fourth District Education Association, 
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the Fifth District Education Association, 
the Middle Cumberland Education Asso- 


' ciation, the Upper Cumberland Education 


Association, the Central Kentucky Educa- 


| tion Association, and the Upper Kentucky 
River Education Association. 


In addition 
to these organizations and agencies, recom- 
mendations have been made in the form 


of personal requests by a vast majority of 
the school administrators of the State. 

Considering these facts, it is recom- 
mended that these requests be given care- 
ful and thoughtful consideration and that 
the amount appropriated for state support 
of public schools for 1938-39 and 1939-40 
be twelve million dollars per year. 





Evolution of Art 


K ENTUCKIANS will 


have an opportunity to participate during 


| January in an extensive campaign to pro- 


duce “‘art for the public’s sake” when the 
National Committee for Art Apprecia- 


| tion offers reproductions of the world’s 


greatest paintings in collaboration with 
the Courier-Journal. The plan is indorsed 


| by Dr. Frank L. McVey, president of the 


University of Kentucky; Dr. Raymond A. 
Kent, president of the University of 
Louisville; W. P. King, executive-secre- 


| tary of the Kentucky Education Associa- 


tion, and other nationally-known educa- 
tors who have approved the reproductions 


' to be offered. 


Noteworthy art was first produced for 
attists’ patrons—kings, lords, popes, and 
“Art for art’s 
sake” originated in the nineteenth cen- 
tury when artists withdrew from an un- 
appreciative world in the face of patrons’ 
waning support. Public art projects and 
a new independence of the artists have 
made possible ‘‘art for the artists’ sake” 
in modern years. The campaign of the 
National Committee for Art Apprecia- 
tion, as offered through the Courier-Jour- 


By DONALD McWAIN 
Louisville Courier-Journal 


“Art for the patrons’ sake.” 

Art for art's sake.” 

“Art for the artists’ sake.” 
NOW—"Art for the public’s sake.” 


nal, is a broad attempt to produce “art 
for the public’s sake”—to bring remark- 
able reproductions of the world’s great 
masterpieces within reach of practically 
every home and to explain them in terms 
a layman can understand. 

The plan makes available for the first 
time at an unprecedentedly low price 
forty-eight of the greatest paintings, Old 
Masters and Moderns, selected by a com- 
mittee of recognized art critics and repro- 
duced by a revolutionary printing process. 
This process excels in its retention of all 
the color and spiritual value of the artist’s 
original with virtually complete fidelity. 

The paintings to be offered over a 
twelve-week period, represent the work 
of the greatest artists through the five 
centuries from the Italian Rennaisance 
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to the present time. Arranged in groups 
of four, each set represents a type or 
“school” of painting of a given period or 
country. One group refers to the Italian 
Rennaisance and includes paintings by 
Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian, and 
da Vinci. The set for the following week 
takes the art lover into Northern Europe 
for reproductions of representative mas- 
terpieces by Broughel, Holbein, Durer, 
and Quentin Massys. The first and the 
last groups of the series are by American 
painters, among them Thomas Eakins, 
Winslaw Homer, Mary Cassatt, and 
Thomas Benton. 


Each group of four paintings is accom- 
panied by a lesson in art appreciation 
from the pen of Dr. Bernard Myers of 
New York University, co-author of “An 
Intellectual and Cultural History of the 
Western World.” Dr. Myers has con- 


ducted art tours through Europe and Asia 
Minor. He has found that ‘‘most people 
are afraid of art only because they have 


never taken time to learn about it.” Dr. 
Myers advocates constant association with 
paintings as the best way to acquire an 
understanding of them. 


An Ohio newspaper publisher, James L. 
Wick, who conceived the plan of offering 
faithful reproductions of great master- 
pieces at popular prices, is director of the 
National Committee for Art Apprecia- 
tion. The plan has been under develop- 
ment nearly a year. Mr. Wick was im- 
pressed one day with the fine reproduction 
of a Costigan painting in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. He knew that far inferior prints of 
similar size sold for a considerable sum. 
He wondered why excellent reproductions 
of this kind could not be brought to “a 
mass-production price.” 


Conferring with the man who produced 
the Scribner prints, Mr. Wick learned 


after days and weeks of figuring that jt 
could be done, but it would take between 
$250,000 and $500,000 even to start. The 
money was not available. Through 
Samuel W. Craig, founder of the Literary 
Guild, the plan was presented to Richard 
Storrs Childs and his brother, S. Winston 
Childs, Jr., sons of Starling W. Childs, 
who recently gave $10,000,000 to Yale 
University. 


“Go ahead,” the Childs brothers said, 
“We'll finance the plan.” 


So Mr. Wick went ahead. Art authori- 
ties assisted in obtaining the finest pic- 
tures. Herman J. Wechsler, director of 
the Fine Arts Reproductions Gallery of 
New York, supervised the printing. Col- 
lege presidents, art authorities, school 
executives, and many other leaders in- 
dorsed this project of making fine ari 
available to the millions, as well as the 
millionaires. 


Now leading newspapers, such as the 
Courier-Journal, are working with the 
committee. National sponsors include J. 
W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education; W. A. Neilson, presi- 
dent of Smith College; Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, president of Stanford University; 
Edward C. Elliott, president of Purdue 
University; James D. Hoskins, president 
of the University of Tennessee; Helen 
Johnson, broadcasting director of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s School 
of the Air; O. C. Carmichael, chancellor 
of Vanderbilt University and many other 
leaders in the fields of education and art. 
Kentucky teachers are urged to watch for 
this series, starting early in January, so as 
to obtain for their schoolrooms the entire 
forty-eight pictures with portfolio and to 


encourage children and their parents to 


obtain the complete series for the home. 
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AL 


D EMOCRATIZATION of 


education” is a significant issue in the cur- 


| rent educational scene. Because of the in- 
| fluence of educational philosophy and 
| leadership during the past decades, as well 


as the dominant interests of the time 
which have brought about the insistent 
demand for social readjustments, attention 


| has been centered on practices which pro- 


vide democratic processes directly con- 
cerned with the children in the classroom. 
To this end there is evidence that some 
progress has been made. 


Today, however, the voice is being 
heard of those who assert that American 
schools fail of their fullest attainment be- 
cause of undemocratic administration and 
supervision within the professional organ- 
ization itself. The internal administra- 
tion, it is urged, must harmonize with the 
purposes and principles of democracy. 
Consequently, one of the outstanding 
phases of the issue in general deals with 
the problem of teacher participation in the 
administration of school organization. It 


| is, therefore, desirable to indicate briefly 
' something of the 


theory concerning 
teacher participation as well as to present 
several of the plans and proposals for the 
attainment of the ideal set forth. 


The philosophy of teacher participation 
is expressed in the following statements. 
“The best way to produce initiative and 
constructive power is to exercise it. Power 
as well as interest comes by use and prac- 
tice. Classroom teachers are those who 
are in continuous direct contact with those 
taught.” “There is probably no one pat- 
tern for teacher participation in the de- 


| termination of administrative policies 


Democratization of Administration 


By GERTRUDE KOHNHORST 


Principal Western Junior High School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


which it is important for all administrators 
to follow. The flow of ideas and of sug- 
gestions for improvements from teachers 
to administrators must be unimpeded. 
There can never be a sound administra- 
tion that is not based upon the expecta- 
tion of professional contribution from all 
members of the staff.” “It should be im- 
possible for any executive officer to rec- 
ommend any important policies to a gov- 
erning board or to the public without hav- 
ing first consulted those in the system who 
have any contribution to make or who are 
seriously affected by it. If necessary, the 
principles of teacher participation must be 
written into the statutes of the state, into 
the rules of the board of education.” 
“The same philosophy that is effective 
with pupils” (learning depends upon 
activity) “applies with equal force to 
teachers.” 


Among principles laid down as funda- 
mental to effective teacher participation 
we find these: participation is essentially 
an attitude of mind, not a form of organ- 
ization; it should not be compulsory 
though each teacher should be guaranteed 
an easy, officially recognized channel 
through which he may bring facts and 
suggestions to the administrator. Further, 
participation must be based upon co-opera- 
tion; the voice of those participating 
“must really count’’; the effects of partici- 
pation upon the education of pupils is the 
prime consideration; participation is a 
duty and an obligation as well as an in- 
herent privilege; it makes necessary the 
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knowledge by all concerned of a clear-cut 
analysis of the functions of the school 
board, principal, teachers. The practice 
of participation must not violate the law 
of unity of organization. The principal 
is responsible no matter how many teach- 
ers take part. The proper legal authorities 
must retain the authority to compel where 
the welfare of children demands it. No 
effort should be spared to give full credit, 
recognition, and appreciation for contribu- 
tions by teachers. Finally, the principle is 
laid down that participation should grow 
gradually as the result of intensified desire 
on the part of the teachers. 

The theory that teacher participation is 
fundamental to the fullest attainment of 
the American schools on the ground that 
the teacher being in most direct contact 
with those taught and whose initiative and 
constructive power is produced through 
activity, thereby establishing a flow of 
ideas and suggestions for improvement to 
administrators, is so in accord with demo- 
cratic processes that there are few to ob- 
ject or oppose. In fact, the day of teacher 
participation is here. Specifically stated, 
claims for desirable results of teacher par- 
ticipation include: a better spirit develops 
among teachers and among teachers and 
administrators; better people will be at- 
tracted into the classroom; there will be 
improved administration; professional 
growth among the staff will be evidenced. 
Those who fear the consequences of ex- 
tended participation fear it on the ground 
that: teachers will be overworked; admin- 
istrators will shift responsibility; adminis- 
trative positions will be belittled and thus 
rendered less useful; divided responsibil- 
ity will result in general confusion and 
inefficiency. 

These statements of supposed benefits 
and evils expected to result from the wider 
application of teacher participation lead 


naturally to the conclusion that the req] 
problem lies not in whether or not we 
shall provide for teacher participation but 
in the fact that educational practice must 
develop the extent and form in which 
participation must take place. 

As to the extent to which teacher par: 
ticipation shall take place there is at pres. 
ent a wide range of opinion. On the one 
hand we have the reply of Newlon to the 
question—“What are the limits of teacher 
participation? At the present moment | 
think of no function or service. Teachers 
have contributions to make with reference 
to... every aspect of the operation of the 
school.” On the other hand we have an.- 


‘other view, a view which while advocat. 


ing teacher participation clearly sets up 
functions as follows: 


1. The board of education is respon. 
sible for legislation and general policies 
of the school organization. 


2. Administrators alone are held te. 
sponsible for putting into effect the legis- 
lation and policies. Consequently, they 
must possess the final word. Neither the 
board of education nor teachers can func- 
tion in that capacity. Such attempted 
functioning always results in disorganiza- 
tion and inefficiency. 


3. Supervisors and principals — as 
proved expert teachers of children, see 
that each school functions correctly for 
the child and that it meets the social and 
industrial needs of the community. 


4. Teachers are selected through co- 
operative efforts of supervisors and admin- 
istrators. Their primary business is to 
touch the individual! problem. 

These functions are set up on the basis 
that in the early days when society was 


_less complex schools were administered by 


townspeople in town meetings. There was 
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in recent years have become better trained 
' there has developed the active movement 


' in the following statement. 
_ difference between the function of admin- 
| istration and the function of policy-mak- 
| ing and there must be a separation of the 
' two functions. This is the key to the 


‘no need for superintendents or super- 


visors. This was pure democracy in 
operation. But the rapid increase in at- 


tendance, the presence of large numbers 


of teachers many of whom are inade- 
quately trained, the necessity for economi- 


cal and efficient organization in a complex 
' social order tended to develop school sys- 


tems with autocratic and mechanical 
However, since teachers 


toward co-operation in the formulation of 


school policies. 


As to the form to be developed for suc- 
cessful participation by teachers many 
plans, suggestions, schemes, and theories 


| have been advanced. 


Investigation will show that the com- 
mittee plan of organization in a particular 


| school when not too elaborate in set-up 


is probably the most suitable plan for sev- 
eral valid reasons. The committee plan 
may include representation of not only ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and teachers, but 


} may include pupils, patrons, and the com- 


munity. Membership on committees may 


' be rotated and selection of members may 


be made through democratic procedure so 


| that all engaged in teaching may have op- 
| portunity to participate. Committees may 
| be large or small in accordance with the 
| problems presented. The plan lends itself 
| to the formation of co-ordinating or sub- 


committees. Thus, provision is made for 


| participation by teachers without the ex- 


pectation that each teacher must become 


| expert in dealing with all problems. 


Newlon well summarizes the situation 
“There is a 


whole problem of efficiency. In the for- 


mulation of policy everyone should be 
given opportunity to (participate and) 
contribute. This process can be planned, 
delegated, divided. Once a policy is de- 
termined upon it should be the responsibil- 
ity of the administrator to carry out this 
policy and the authority of the administra- 
tor should be equal to the responsibility 
imposed upon him.” 

How shall the attainment of these 
democratic ideals be brought about? The 
solution of the problem involves a contin- 
uous period of evolution. The task of ac- 
complishment places heavy obligations 
upon both administrators and teachers. 
Some teachers assume that their right to 
participate effectively must be fought for 
through such measures as tenure for secur- 
ity in work, salary increase, and affiliation 
with lay organizations. It is unfortunate 
that among teachers are some who think 
in terms of personal welfare rather than 
in terms of total educational progress. 
While it is true that the teachers are in 
need of aids to help solve their personal 
professional problems the fact neverthe- 
less remains that the primary function of 
the organized school is the education of 
the youth of the land. 


As an important aid to the fulfilment 
of these purposes set forth for teachers 
and youth, it appears that teachers will 
regard themselves as members of a pro- 
fession and as such should voluntarily 
assume the obligation of joining with fel- 
low teachers in a professional association. 
Such an association can be designed on 
democratic principles to provide oppor- 
tunity for participation and representation 
for all. Such an association may estab- 
lish two purposes for organization, the im- 
provement of educational service and the 
welfare of teachers. It should be of local, 
state, and national scope; the local organ- 
ization dealing with professional problems 
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which relate to specific local situations; 
the state, dealing with problems of wider 
area; the national organization being rep- 
resentative of national scope. To be effec- 
tive, membership must include a large por- 
tion of the profession, and the local, state, 
and national organizations must be inter- 
related. 

Only on this type organization, built up 
on democratic principles, can administra- 
tors, individual teachers, and _ teacher 
groups rely for the backing which will be 
necessary for the profession if, as a pro- 
fessional group, educators are to take their 
place of leadership in democratizing 
school administration. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Three conclusions are hereby presented 
as a result of this survey. 


1. If American education is to fulfil 
its obligation to carry on a program con- 
tributing to the establishment of demo- 
cratic processes, there must be teacher 
participation in school administration. 


2. An important problem confronting 
American education is that of developing 
the form and extent to which teacher par- 
ticipation will take place. 


3. The means by which these ideals 
and goals may best be accomplished is 
through the establishment of strong local, 
state, and national professional organiza- 
tions built on democratic principles of 
representation. 

Finally, the observation must here be 
made that any plan of teacher participa- 
tion must have as its ideal an ultimate 
goal of education. Administrators and 
teachers should recognize that the ‘spirit’ 
of democracy is more necessary than any 
letter of the law. The issue is to be met 
on a higher plane through improved co- 
operation of all members of the profes- 
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sional staff. The extent to which bey 
practices most nearly meet the ideal se 
forth is the true measure of success and 
progress in a forward-looking program of 
American education. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark. 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012, 


AMERICAN BooK CoMPpANY—R. F. Grizzell 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, Ashland, Kentucky. 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, P. O. Box No. 1, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mtr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Wéinchester, 
Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


WorLD Book ENCyCLoPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis: 
ville, Kentucky. 
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Third Annual Meeting 


Kentucky Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


Cr ASSOCIATION’ S 


activities at its third annual meeting in 
Lexington, October 29 and 30, 1937, in- 
cluded joint sessions with the University’s 
Educational Conference on Friday morn- 
ing and at the banquet Friday evening. 
Other sessions were the college section 
meeting, the secondary school section and 
meetings of the executive committee, the 
commission on institutions of higher edu- 
cation, the commission on _ secondary 
schools, the guidance demonstration, 
meetings of various committees, and the 
general program and business session. 


Organized as an expansion of the old 
Association of Kentucky Colleges and 
Universities, the association was designed 
to bring together college and secondary 
school people for the purpose of helpful 
co-operation in the study of the problems 
of the two fields and especially of those 
problems that were of importance to both. 
When the old College Association was 
organized in 1905, the most pressing 
problems were connected with college en- 
trance. It was necessary to raise stand- 
atds of entrance among the colleges and 
to prepare criteria for the accreditation 
of secondary schools whose graduates 
were to be admitted to college without 
examinations. This work of accrediting 
was carried on through the years by the 
association. Since the organization of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools its Commission on Secondary 
Schools has continued to have a part in 
this important work by meeting with the 


By PAUL P. Boypb 


Kentucky University, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


State Department of Education and par- 
ticipating in the consideration of stand- 
ards of accrediting and of schools to be 
accredited. 


The association is rendering a second 
timely service in promoting the work of 
its Committee on Guidance and Co-opera- 
tive Testing. Uniform tests are now be- 
ing given to seniors in over a hundred 
secondary schools and to freshmen in 
many of our colleges. A study of the 
possibilities for using these results is be- 
ing made. Plans are being formed for 
the development of a scientific guidance 
program in the schools. This past year 
tests were given in a number of junior col- 
leges, the purpose being to learn facts con- 
cerning intelligence and achievement 
among the students of these colleges and 
also to get light on the problem of the 
use of tests for purposes of accrediting. 


Another activity that has been carried 
over from the old association is that of 
collecting and giving information concern- 
ing research in higher education in Ken- 
tucky and throughout the country. The 
tabulation and description of research 
projects in this field have stimulated re- 
search among our own members. This 
year the plan was extended to the second- 
ary field, reports being made at the meet- 
ing of the research projects now under 
way in secondary education in Kentucky. 

These activities of the association, ac- 
crediting and testing and guidance and 
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research, indicate the lines that the asso- 
ciation hopes to stress and the ideas that 
are guiding its development. Its guid- 
ing purpose is service to our colleges and 
secondary schools largely through the 
means of working committees. 


There are committees on guidance and 
co-operative testing, on relations with 
Negro colleges and secondary schools, on 
standards of accrediting of secondary 
schools, on extension and summer school 
work, on entrance requirements, on junior 
colleges, on high school deficiencies in 
English, on arithmetic and spelling, on 
research in higher education, and in 
secondary education, on college stand- 
ards, on the improvement of college 
teaching, on publications, and on the 
articulation of college and high school. 


Friday morning the theme was the 
reorganization of education in terms of to- 
day’s needs with Superintendent Kirk- 
patrick of Paris, president of the associa- 
tion, speaking for the high school, Presi- 
dent Kent of the University of Louisville, 
speaking for the college, and Professor 
William H. Kilpatrick of Columbia Uni- 
versity, speaking for the elementary 
school. On Friday afternoon the same 
practical and progressive attitude was in- 
dicated in the address of President McVey 
of the University of Kentucky on the 
progress and problems of higher educa- 
tion in Kentucky, in the debate between 
Professor Ralph Hill of the University of 
Louisville and Dean W. C. Jones of the 
Eastern State Teachers College, on the 
question of whether state requirements 
discourage educated persons from teach- 
ing and, in papers by State Superintendent 
Harry Peters and Principal Robert B. 
Clem of Shawnee High School, Louisville, 
on trends in secondary education in Ken- 
tucky and in the United States as a whole. 
On Saturduy morning the theme was 
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“Building new relations between the 
secondary school and the college.” Here, 
the problem of college entrance was dis. 
cussed, from the secondary school view- 
point, by Assistant Superintendent W. T. 
Rowland, of Louisville, and from the col- 
lege viewpoint, by Dean P. P. Boyd, of 
the University of Kentucky. Superin- 
tendent Glenn Swing, of Covington, 
spoke on the co-ordination of college and 
high school programs and State Superin- 
tendent Harry Peters closed the program 
with an evaluation of progress under the 
new school code. The joint dinner of the 
University Conference and the associa- 
tion on Friday evening brought us an in- 
spiring and thought-provoking address 
by Professor Kilpatrick, titled, “Changing 
Times, a New Outlook.” 


Members of the commission and of the 
executive committee were meeting at odd 
times during the two days and a general 
business session was held at the close of 
the Saturday morning program. Reports 
of the standing committees were given at 
the various sessions. 


President Paul Garrett, of the Western 
State Teachers College, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association, and Superin- 
tendent A. D. Owens, of Newport, was 
elected vice-president. 


Paducah Junior College and twenty- 
eight secondary schools were admitted to 
membership, which now consists of 16 
four-year colleges, 12 junior colleges, and 
193 secondary schools. 


It was recommended to the colleges that 
at least one-half and not more than one 
unit be recognized in art and that as many 
as two units in general science be accepted 
for college entrance. 

A joint committee on publications was 
authorized and a monthly bulletin is to be 
published to keep member institutions in- 
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formed on the work of the association. 

It was recommended to the Directors 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
that a co-ordinating committee be ap- 
pointed, consisting of representatives of 
all state-wide educational associations. 


The association endorsed the co-opera- 
tive study between secondary schools and 
colleges which is being sponsored by the 
Commission on Curricular Problems of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 





How Can We Educate for Peace? 


eC... CHILDREN be trained 
for peace? Can we give concrete sugges- 
tions that will turn their attitudes into 
ones of peace and good-will? There is 
today a growing interest in substituting 
for war toys and games forms of amuse- 
ment which will widen the child’s outlook 
and feeling of brotherhood. 


Fortune, for December 1935, carried an 
editorial titled “Mars in the Nursery.” 
This editorial called attention to the fact 
that in 1932 the Dominican Republic pro- 
posed to the League of Nations Disarm- 
ament Committee that from 1935 on all 
countries prohibit the manufacture of war- 
like toys. The proposal reached the Com- 
mittee on Moral Disarmament where it 
died. Had it not died, the article con- 
tinues, the toy industry in the United 
States, England, and Japan would not 
have enjoyed in 1935 its best sales in war 
toys in years. 

In October 1935, the preview of winter 
toys in New York City was pointed to by 
manufacturers and retailers as an indica- 
tion of the peace-loving spirit of present- 
day America-war games and _ soldiers 
were not present. Violence was repre- 
sented only by G-men, cowboys, and In- 
dians. ABC blocks had Scouts to stand for 
S instead of Soldier, as formerly. Dolls 
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By Gay CAUDILL 
Blackey, Kentucky 


were not garbed in uniforms as in so many 
countries. Accent on science was shown 
by the presence of microscope sets, astro- 
nomical and chemical apparatus. By 
December, a change had come. The 
market was flooded with rolling tanks, 
machine guns, Ethiopian soldiers, and can- 
nons. This increase in sales was largely 
due to the influence of the Italian-Ethi- 
opian war. Toy manufacturers and re- 
tailers were now insisting that warlike 
toys were simply another vent for chil- 
dren’s imaginative tendencies and did not 
really heighten their military ardor. 


What is the truth of the effect of war 
toys and games on children’s attitudes? 
It is without doubt true that our present 
cultural background leads to attitudes 
favorable to war. The process of develop- 
ing attitudes begins soon after birth. 
Much learning that is all but unconscious 
goes into their make-up. How much do 
a child’s toys and games have to do with 
the development of such ideals as patriot- 
ism, loyalty to a small group, belief in the 
superiority of his own race and nation, 
fear and hatred of foreigners? 
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Peace propaganda is proving largely 
futile with people in whom these attitudes 
have been built up. The war propagan- 
dist enlists these ideals and appeals to 
other related ones, such as courage, 
bravery, self-sacrifice, leadership, which 
have been associated directly or indirectly 
with the heroes and events of war. 


Play imparts to the child definite habits 
of social conduct, feeds his creative initi- 
ative, directs his attention and interests. 
In play the child obtains his first knowl- 
edge and mastery of the forms of life and 
the achievements of culture, of the man- 
mers and customs characteristic of his 
nation, his local environment, his social 
group and his family, which in all 
probability form the foundations of his 
adult life. The problem of training for 
peace involves training the child to a 
wider outlook on life, to a sense of 
brotherhood and responsibility toward all 
mankind. The need is for a technique of 
presenting play material and definite toys 
of peace that will furnish the right back- 
ground and association for a feeling of 
world-mindedness so that these attitudes 
so easily preyed upon by the war-propa- 
gandist will be widened to include all men 
instead of a particular group. 


Parents have been urged not to give 
gifts of toy guns and soldiers and to dis- 
courage war play, but there have been few 
concrete suggestions for substitutes for 
these. We must realize that toys in them- 
selves may be educationally sound, yet 
completely neutral in peace training. Such 
toys are infinitely valuable to the child, 
but parents who would like to teach peace 
must seek more positive means. 


In neither life nor death, in taking life 
nor saving it are there natural interests 
for the child. They do not come into his 
mind until they are put there by some- 
one else. It is strange that we do not tell 


the child the truth concerning life and 
death. We give him toys which cause his 
first associations with death to be killing 
and the duty to kill. It is little wonder 
that in later life he finds it hard to analyze 
his feelings about war. 


It is at a very early age that the child 
becomes acquainted with the toy soldier 
and his attributes. Mother and teacher 
say, “Stand up straight like a soldier.” “If 
you are going to be a brave soldier some. 
day, you must mind mother now.” With 
every valuable trait the soldier is assoc. 
iated—physical strength and bravery, self- 
control, and obedience. Mothers must 
surely know that engineers, artists, build- 
ers, doctors require more strength and 
self-control than soldiers. 

It is with bravery, however, that the 
soldier is most often associated. Mothers 
ask, how can I make my boy brave and 
give him the idea that there are things we 
must be ready to die for. What will give 
the boy such a sense of glamorous ad- 
venture as the soldier? 

We might suggest that lives of Pasteur, 
Walter Reed, Lindbergh, Admiral Byrd 
have been lives of self-devotion, bravery, 
and glamorous adventure not approached 
by Napoleon or Caesar. These men are 
seldom mentioned to the child with such 
connotations. 


The following toys are suggested as 
positive means of training the child to 
have an international outlook: Biology 
sets, chemistry outfits, miscroscopes, tele- 
scopes, moving picture cameras, and post- 
card projectors with views of many 
countries. These all arouse the scientific 
interest of children and lead them to ad- 
venture which steps beyond bounds of 
nationality and narrow patriotism. 

Maps of the world, maps of Lindbergh's 
flight, maps of Byrd’s adventure, maps of 
famous books, these are loved by all 
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children and the alert parent may find in 
this interest an easy way of bringing to 
the child’s realization the interesting 
| people and activities of all countries. 


Stamp and coin collecting furnishes en- 
tertainment which can be turned into a 
_ broad and active interest in other people, 
customs, and manners. 


Dolls dressed in foreign costumes are 
'a means by which a parent can bring 
forcibly to the small girl’s mind the reality 
of different customs and peoples. The 
child naturally wants to know about the 
| home, food, and play of the little girl who 
- plays with this kind of a doll. This gives 
an opening for teaching good-will and 
tolerance. The child may become inter- 
ested in a ten-cent trinket “made in 
| Japan.” The parent can then be ready 
| with maps, stories, and pictures of the 
country. 

There are other simple educational ma- 
| terials which may satisfactorily be used— 
cut-outs of foreign dolls, houses, books 
showing costumes and views of other 
| lands, scrapbooks of different countries. 


Books of folklore and legends bring 
| the foreign lands to the child in a way 
| which is interesting and effective. There 
are many books stressing the heroes of 
peace, Pasteur, Galileo, Lindbergh—sim- 
plified books on world history and geog- 
raphy, especially the Van Loon books— 
seties of books concerning foreign child- 
hood, such as the Chinese Twins, Eskimo 
| Twins, Japanese Twins, and others. 

Musical instruments, phonographs, and 
thythm bands stress music as a universal 
language and lead the child to think of 
certain types of music as being from 
| foreign lands. The formation of a rhythm 
band gives the child discipline in work- 
ing with others and can be made to teach 
| co-operation and appreciation of the art of 
_ other nations. 
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The positive way of preparing the child 
for peace is building this international out- 
look. It is not done by taking from him 
the war toys and soldiers only, but by 
stressing the universality of certain phases 
of life and bringing to his attention the 
kinship he can claim with children in 
other parts of the world. The essence of 
training for peace is developing a feeling 
of responsibility and brotherhood for all 
the people of the world. It is too late to 
begin developing this feeling after the 
plastic age of childhood is over. It is 
when the child’s first attitudes are being 
formed that we must educate him for 
peace. 


Flood Stories 


3 of the unique 
results of the great flood in Louisville is 
a book written by a group of Shawnee 
High School girls under the direction of 
Lucie Lowry, an instructor. 

This book of almost a hundred pages 
presents a thrilling picture of the tragic 
days of January in 1937. 

The thing that makes the book inter- 
esting is the fact that it came right out of 
the heart of the tragedy. The High 
School girls who wrote it were victims of 
the flood. 

Their stories are not commonplace 
efforts. They are unusual, vivid, color- 
ful, striking bits of literature created in a 
moment of dramatic human experience. 
Every high school student and every high 
school teacher of English would do well 
to read this most interesting book. 

The bock is published by the Standard 
Printing Company and retails at 50 cents. 
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Values of the Math Club in Promoting 
Interest in Secondary Mathematics 


| ERHAPS MATHEMATICS 


is one of the most unpopular subjects in 
our high schools. Down through the his- 
tory of our secondary schools it has main- 
tained a place in our curriculum. How- 
ever, many arguments have been set forth 
as to its true values and objectives. It has 
only been in recent years that mathematics 
has begun to take its proper place in our 
secondary schools. Frequently high school 
students view it as merely a course pre- 
scribed by the Committee on Standards of 
Secondary Education as necessary for 
graduation. If a proper mind set is not 
obtained at the opening of the course in 
mathematics the students often drag 
through the entire year’s work with an 
increased bitterness for the subject. In 
such cases the course has done little to the 
student except build up an inferior feel- 
ing toward the field. 


Such conditions concerning our math 
program should not obtain. To me 
mathematics is one of the most thrilling, 
fascinating, and valuable courses offered 
in our secondary schools. I believe most 
students of mathematics will agree with 
this statement. And when I speak of 
mathematics, I do not confine my term to 
the narrow sense but to the immense field 
to which it may be applied. I speak of 
mathematics as the heart throbs of mod- 
ern science and industry. 


The question naturally arises as to why 
mathematics has been so unpopular in our 
high schools. From my experience and 
study of the question I have come to the 
following conclusions: 
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By HoBerT W. CAssiTy 
Instructor in Mathematics at Crockett 
High School, Crockett, Kentucky 


. Inefficient math teachers. 


(1) Poor background. 
(2) Not particularly interested in the 
field. 
(3) Lack of logical presentation. 
(4) Unable to emotionalize the subject. 
. Use of poor textbooks and references. 
. Too much pure abstract mathematics 
taught. 
(1) Not made practical. 
(2) Students lose sight of objectives. 
(3) Not correlated with modern science 
and industry. 


. Lack of interest shown by administrators 
in the field. 


5. Lack of understanding of applied mathe- 
matics by high school administrators. 


6. The math organizations are. too limited 
and inefficient. 


I think one of the greatest facilities I 
have found in promoting interest in 
mathematics in the system where I teach 
was the Math Club. The principal con- 
sented for me to organize the club and we 
were allowed to meet once a week during 
free activity period. During this period 
students not belonging to the Math Club 
or attending some of the other clubs as- 
sembled for study or library work. The 
club was organized in the fall of 1936. I 
made an announcement concerning the 
club and when we met to organize about 
40 per cent of the student body convened. 
Due to certain restrictions in the constitu- 
tion, written by a committee under my 


supervision, about 20 per cent of those 
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“who applied were eliminated. About 32 


: cent of the student body constituted 
‘the membership of the club. 


The major requirements for member- 


"ship were as follows: 


1. The students must have and maintain a 
standing of C in his math courses. 


2. The student must have at least one year’s 
work in algebra. 

The principal objectives of the club were as 

follows: 

. To stimulate and promote a_ broader 
curriculum in high school mathematics. 

. To make extensive study of topics of in- 
terest to the club which were not treated 
fully in the math courses. 

. To break down the feeling that mathe- 
matics is a field to be avoided and dreaded. 

. To apply the subject to every day life. 

. To show the connection between the 
different courses taught in high school. 

. To encourage self expression. 

As soon as the club was organized a 
list of subjects was selected by the mem- 


| bers to be studied during the year. The 


subjects are listed below. 


1. Quadratic equations. 

. Congruent triangles. 

. Trigonometry. 

. Parallel lines. 

. Logarithm. 

. The Binomial Theorem. 

. Circles. 

8. Simultaneous equations. 

These subjects furnished ample mate- 
tial for the year’s work. Aside from the 
general course outlined occasional num- 
bers in math stunts and freaks appeared 


on the program which added interest to 


the meetings. Every effort was made to 
stress the practical side of the subjects. 
The club was very active and showed in- 


| terest during the entire year. 


Perhaps the most important project 
which grew out of the work done by the 


| dub was farm mapping. After we had 


finished the study of the functions of 


angles of a right triangle, someone 
suggested building a transit. The transit 
consisted of a vertical and horizontal 
protractor for measuring angles, a com- 
pass and two levels all mounted on a 
square board, with three movable legs. 
I helped in designing the transit but 
the manual work was done entirely by 
members of the club. Much care was 
taken in the construction and I con- 
sidered it fairly accurate. Of course it is 
needless to say that enthusiasm ran high 
during our surveying parties. It was dur- 
ing the spring semester and the young- 
sters were anxious for field trips. We 
were able to draw simple farm maps and 
calculate areas. The students had caught 
the spirit of mathematics. They no longer 
looked on the subject as being dead and 
uninteresting but a great field very much 
alive and active. They had learned to 
love it. 


I could see the objectives of our club 
were rapidly being realized. Some of the 
students who were finishing geometry 
were asking that trigonometry be offered 
in September. From the little conversa- 
tions I sometimes picked up from my 
second year algebra class I knew they 
were looking forward to a pleasant year’s 
work in geometry. 


One thing the club did was to bring me 
to the realization of the need of practical 
mathematics in our high schools. As a 
result I am adding a unit to my course of 
study entitled “A Practical Unit for High 
School Mathematics.” The Unit will 
perhaps require ten days of work. 


H ow coon is man’s life, the mere living! 
How fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses 
forever in joy! 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICA—By F. P. 
WirTH. Published by American Book Co., 
1936. Pages, 772. 


This book is divided into twelve units. It 
has a table of contents, appendix, excellent 
maps and illustrations. The chapters end with 
questions, projects, problems for investigation, 
oral reports, debates, comparisons, and con- 
trasts, vocabulary drills, pronunciation and 
spelling identifications, map studies, biog- 
raphies, source materials, etc. The book closes 
with an excellent chronological outline, Decla- 
ration of Independence, Constitution of the 
United States, list of Presidents, and the forty- 
eight states, and an index. This is a very 
complete and well-organized book. The 
chronological sequence of important events 
and movements is maintained. The main 
emphasis is placed on the social, economic, and 
political developments which have dominated 
our entire history. Each unit is preceded by 
a preview. It calls special attention to some 
points which are more fully developed in the 
unit. 


A HISTORY OF KENTUCKY—By THomas 
D. CxLarK. Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1937. Price, $5.00. Pages, 702. 


This is an excellent study of Kentucky for 
the general reader or the research student. It 
starts with Kentucky's geographical divisions 
and resources and takes you from the beginning 
of the westward movement, the year 1642, 
through the new political movement (including 
the administration of Governor Chandler). The 
author has written this book with the desire to 
give a general history of Kentucky and to set 
forth Kentucky's social, economic, and political 
growth. This has been done very thoroughly, 
and simply. The chapters are divided into 
sub-titles, which provides for easy reading. 
There are bibliography notes for each chapter, 
intended as a guide for further study, included 
at the end of the book. There is an appendix, 
which includes a list of the governors of Ken- 
tucky, their names, places and dates of births, 
the dates of their terms and their party affilia- 
tions. There is an alphabetical index, which 
will prove very helpful. This is an altogether 
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interesting book in that it does not over-empha. 
size one period at the expense of another. This 
is one of the few general histories of Kentu 
that has treated the subject satisfactorily 
throughout the post-Civil War period. There 
are many amusing, human, and pathetic inc. 
dents, which are backed by historical proof, 
thus adding to the enjoyment of the book, ad- 
miration for the early settlers, as well as ap. 
preciation of Kentucky. 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY AND ITs 
SCHOOLS—By Cuar.es D. Lewis. American 
Book, Co., 1937. Pages, 412. 


Mr. Lewis points out that migration from 
rural communities to cities has always been 
selective. Thus the average level of intelligence 
has been lowered. If we tackle the rural prob- 
lem seriously, this stream may be reversed. 

A natural tendency toward suspicion, a strong 
individualism and a high degree of inquisitive- 
ness characterize the rural mentality. These 
characteristics are responsible for the conserva. 
tism, hence the social stability which the rural 
population gives to our social institutions. Mr. 
Lewis believes this stabilizing element to bea 
beneficial leaven to the course of our country’s 
progress. 

His thesis is that “the key to the rural 
situation is held by the teachers of rural ele- 
mentary and secondary schools.” If well- 
equipped young people will go into the country 
and fight for the salaries they deserve, condi- 
tions will improve. Because, the rural school 
communities must have leaders before the ap- 
preciation and co-operation needed to attack 
rural problems can be awakened. 

Mr. Lewis gives many practical suggestions 
to aid his superior young teachers in putting 
this program into effect. He surveys the fine 
examples of rural rebirth in Denmark and 
Norway and includes an interesting appendix 
and a good bibliography. 

“The danger to our democratic institutions 
does not lie in the ‘unthinking masses’ but in 
the indifference of the ‘thinking classes’ to theit 
social responsibility,” says Mr. Lewis, and urges 
that the jealousies between town and country be 


.dissolved, each in an effort to help the other 


solve its respective problems. 
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December Honor Roll 


Counties Superintendents 


BOONE D. H. Norris 
CAMPBELL J. M. Reiley 
CARTER Herman Horton 
CLARK 

ELLIOTT John L. Crisp 
GRANT M. J. Belew 
GRAVES W. H. Baldree 
JOHNSON John F. Williams 
KENTON Robert E. Sharon 
LOGAN G. B. Williams 
MAGOFFIN D. J. Carty 
Mason Emory G. Rogers 
MEADE R. W. Hamilton 
MoRGAN Ova O. Haney 
MUHLENBERG H. F. Bates, Jr. 
NICHOLAS Eda S. Taylor 
OWSLEY Luther F. Morgan 
PIKE C. H. Farley 
ROWAN Roy Cornette 
UNION W. O. Wright 


















































Independent 
Districts Superintendents 


ADVANCE Wm. McDowell 
ANCHORAGE D. D. Mosley 
ASHLAND W. L. Brooker 
BELLEFONTE Irene Irwin 
BELLEVUE W. H. Marshall 
BOWLING GREEN ..........2-0-2--- L. C. Curry 
Cave CITY D. P. Curry 
CoLp SPRING W. D. Sporing 
CYNTHIANA 
EASTERN TEACHERS COLLEGE 

(FACULTY), RICHMOND....H. L. Donovan 
ERLANGER Edgar Arnett 
FAIRVIEW W. R. Renfroe 
Fr. THOMAS D. W. Bridges 
PRANKEORT cccsnscornevesstscacnstesns J. W. Ireland 
GLASGOW Jas. W. Depp 
GREENUP DISTRICT, 

RIVERTON Robert J. Nickel 
KENTUCKY FEMALE ORPHAN 

SCHOOL, MIDWAY Lucy Peterson 




















Independent 
Districts Superintendents 


LYNCH H. W. Smith 
MARION C. A. Hollowell 
MAYSVILLE John Shaw 
NEWPORT A. D. Owens 
OWINGSVILLE H. C. F. Martin 
PINEVILLE Js, des Last 
PARE ROMOT chs ccccscccscscoceessaccecs C. D. Harmon 
Fleming B. Griffith 
RUSSELL B. F. Kidwell 
RRUSSREEVILLR  <.cc<nceccssouccccccsceees C. T. Canon 
SCIENCE HILL 
SPRINGFIELD 
STANFORD J. T. Embry 
STURGIS Fred Shultz 
VWANGEBURG) sccccscsecsscocsssuceccd O. L. Mullikin 
WERSAMIUBS) otooe cose sacssstsesasseese J. R. Binford 


























Louisville 
Schools Principals 


BARRETT, ALEX G., JUNIOR 

HIGH Earl R. Martin 
BEECHMONT Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
BRANDEIS, 

ALBERT 6&. ......Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
CEDAR STREET Mattie Willett 
CLay, HENRY R. J. Bell 
CocHRAN, GAVIN Lucy Spurgin 
DOLFINGER, EMMA Elsa Stutz 
ENGELHARD, V. H. ........Mary E. McClure 
EMERSON Lillian Logan 
FIELD, EMMET Nora E. Wellenvoss 
FosTER, STEPHEN Elizabeth Wells 
FRAYSER, NANNIE LEE ....Elma Kohnhorst 
HAZELWOOD Emily Leibson 
HIGHLAND JUNIOR HIGH ....Eva T. Mason 
MARSHALL, JOHN Elsa Stutz 
MONSARRAT Paul Harris 
PARKLAND JUNIOR 

HIGH Nata Lee Woodruff 
PORTLAND Nell Warden 
ROBERTS, HIRAM Lydia Reibert 
SAHISBURY): (ES Dc ccstccscsecscteg R. J. Bell 
STROTHER, JOHN C. ............ Helen Weaver 


























N. E. A. Bonor Roll 


Superintendent 
J. M. Reiley 


County 
CAMPBELL 





NELSON 


Charles W. Hart 
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A new, forward step in 
analysis of reading ability 





Durrell-Sullivan 
Reading Capacity and 
Achievement Tests 
for grades 3-6 
Durrell Analysis of 
Reading Difficulty 
for grades 1-6 


Write for further information 








Order directly from 
World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Represented by Shockley Lockridge 
4825 College Avenue, Indianapolis 




















5235 Ravenswood Ave. 


BETTER 
MAPS 


LOWER 
PRICES 


SCHOOL MAPS 


DESIGNED BY EDUCATORS 
EDITED BY SCHOLARS 
PRODUCED BY CRAFTSMEN 


* 


DENOYER-GEPPERT 
COMPANY 

Chicago, Ill. 
Did You Receive Catalog 137 








Principles of Co-operation 
(Continued from page 11) 


sipation of the energies of the organiz. 
tion in money-raising activities. 

5. It is the function of Boards of Educa. 
tion to provide the materials and equip. 
ments for the school program. Parent. 
teacher associations should create ap 
attitude in the community which will 
make it possible for boards of education 
to secure the support needed to place the 
schools on a satisfactory basis. 

6. The management and administr. 
tion of schools is the responsibility of duly 
selected or appointed school officials. Any 
interference in the professional adminis 
tration should be avoided by parent 
teacher associations. A sincere and criti 
cal attitude toward the schools and the 
bringing to the schools of the best thought 
of individual parents and groups of par. 
ents should not be confused with interfer. 
ence. 


ents, and teachers should formulate and 
make known to parents the channels by 
which the solution of real and alleged 
problems may be achieved. 

8. Parent-teacher officials should like. 
wise utilize the channels of the parent 
teacher association to bring before parents 
important problems in education. It 
should also be used as a means whereby 
parents may express themselves with refer- 
ence to the larger issues of education 

9. State and local units of the Ni 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
state and local teachers associations, and 
state and local departments of education 
should keep in touch with each other for 
the purpose of developing and carrying 
out study programs, and for the consid: 
eration of mutual problems relating to the 
education and welfare of children and 


* youth and their parents. 
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| Education in Switzerland 


(Continued from page 30) 


fand, the languages of instruction are 


French, German, and Latin. They solve 


| their problems. In Zurich, when the rye 


was being destroyed in a small upland 


' community by an agricultural blight, the 


botanical department went to work im- 


' mediately and prescribed an effective 
' remedy. Needless to say all these univer- 
' sities allow outsiders above 18 to attend 
lectures for a moderate fee. The regular 


sessions, and the summer sessions, attract 


| annually many hundreds of foreign-speak- 


ing students from all over the world, both 


| because of the high standards of scholar- 
| ship, the freedom with which classes are 


conducted, and the sympathetic under- 
standing of a splendid corps of professors 


: and other authorities to help serve the 


visitor. For the university, like the rest 
of the educational system, emphasizes not 
mass-training but individual need. 


Life in the Kentucky Mountains 
(Continued from page 21) 
lift the economic level. The program of 


adult education, however, remains to be 
developed. It will have to be lifted out 


| of being a mere relief measure, and must 


be manned by competent and well trained 
teachers. 

To realize the goal, a long-time pro- 
gram of education is inevitable. Joined 
with the intelligent forms of adult educa- 
tion now being carried forward by various 
agencies there must be public school sys- 
tems geared into the needs of the children. 
The little one-room school with scarcely 
any equipment, and a teacher selected be- 
cause of her relationship to a trustee will 
have to make way for an educational pro- 
gtam that will build an intelligent citizen- 
ship capable of meeting its own problems. 
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Is a LOAN 
the best way out? | 


Se UTUTTUTTLITTLITTLLUT LLL LLL LLL LULL LLL Lo LLL LULL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


@ Before you borrow money for an emergency House- 
hold Finance recommends that you ask yourself this 
question: Is a loan the best way out? Sometimes a well- 
planned budget, elimination of unnecessary expenses, 
care in buying can accomplish more than borrowing. 

Household Finance discourages unwarranted borrow- 
ing. When a Household manager believes that a loan 
willnotimprove the applicant's position hedoes not lend. 

There are, of course, many situations in which a loan 
can render constructive service. When loans will truly 
benefit the borrower Household makes them. 

When making loans to teachers Household requires 
no security. You sign a simple promissory note. You 
needn't ask friends or relatives to sign with you. No 
inquiries are made of school executives or others. The 
simple arrangements for your loan are made in a private 
consultation rooms 

You repay your loan in convenient monthly install- 
ments. These are arranged to take only a small part of 
current income. 

If a loan would help you at this time, call at your 
local Household Finance branch. Or you may make 
application for your loan by mail. 

Household encourages money management 
Household does not limit its service to lending money. 
Household also urges budgeting and careful spending— 
by personal counsel and the printed word. Household’s 
publications on money management, originally pre- 

ared for the company’s customers, are now used by the 
lem economics classes of hundreds of schools and col- 
leges. Ask for copies of these helpful publications, and 
for complete information about Household’s money 
service, at the nearest Household Finance office. If it's 
more convenient, mail the coupon below. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Household Finance Corporation 

3rd Floor, Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 8-8137 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Household Finance Corporation 

14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION, Incorporated 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 





Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Name 
Address. 


City State. 











Amount I desire to borrow $............-.--- Amount of Salary $............ = 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


Do you agree with this 
letter recently 
received? 


6 GEvery trip to the Brown Hotel, 
am again favorably impressed 
by the good appearance and nice 
manners of your people — your 
room clerks, bell boys, elevator 
operators, waitresses, maids and 
all. They are without exception 
splendid. They ably reflect the 
high standards of your hotel.9 9 


” 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 


LOUISVILLE, 


Pi 
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The High School Slanguage 
(Continued from page 19) 


hot-footed out to Grace’s. We decided to 
railroad it in to the burg and take in a 
show. Grace had some do-re-mi she got 
that afternoon selling cackle-berries. She 
got her doodads together and we piled in 
the bus and stopped in town for a coke. 
Bill was there and says to me, “Where 
you two going?” 

“Who wants to know?” J asks. 

“Don’t get snooty,” says Bill. 

“If you must know,” I answers, “me 
and Grace are going to see a man about 
a dog.” 

“Wisecracker!” Bill comes back. ‘Spill 
it and little Bill might be persuaded to 
come along.” 


“No crabbers on the program to-night,” 
I replies. 

“I seem to be listening to a big-shot 
broadcasting,” says Bill. 

Grace and I ankles out to get rid of the 
static and highballs it to the show. We 
were getting tickets when in barged 
Myrt and Marge and tried to muscle into 
the party, but my &a/e was in no shape to 
be divided by four, so I straight-armed 
them both. 

“Thinks he’s the berries since he’s been 
dating Grace,” says Marge. 

“Can it,” I answers. “Crash the gate 
if you want to see the show.” 

“Regular little stuff-shirt!” says Myrtt. 

“Excuse me, ladies,” I says, “but when 
I’m with my big-moment, the rest of you 
dolls do not even tip the scales.” 

And that was that for those two. 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY 








STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 
Second Semester Registration, January 31 
Spring Term Registration, April 14 


RADIO PROGRAM—WHAS EACH TUESDAY—3:30-4:00 P. M. 











PURCHASE YOUR 1937 XMAS CARDS NOW! 


Two Beautiful Box Assortments at these Special Prices 


* 69e and BHC 


Postage Paid 
Each box contains 21 French-Fold Cards (no two alike) with envelopes 
These assortments are limited ... Place your orders NOW! 
THE STANDARD PRINTING CO. 


INCORPORATED 


220-230 South First Street LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





* 








He has a great 
deal to learn 


—and here’sa bit of important information 


that every child (and grown-up, too) should 
have. Chewing Gum, besides being enjoy- 
able, is scientifically considered an aid in the 
care of the Teeth. It helps keep Teeth clean 
and gives them additional exercise. There is 
a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 
University Research forms the basis of our advertising. 


National Assoctation of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 


RSs Ry a Ay ay a Hy ay Hy Hay Ay HRD Ry 


FOUR FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: 
RIGHT FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST'S CARE 
AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 











DON’T DELAY PURCHASE OF YOUR SUP- 
PLIES AND FILING CABINETS FOR TRANS. 
FER OF RECORDS! 


Let Us Furnisw Your Fite Foitpers, Guipes AND Fitinc CaBINETS—and 
if you need cabinets, we have a wide selection ranging from simple four-drawe: 
non-suspension letter cabinets to more elaborate special equipment for certain 
filing requirements. This includes special files to take care of Kentucky 
Census Record Cards in 4x6 and 5x8 sizes. 


You Can SecurE Your PERMANENT ReEcorpD Forms from us, too. We 
furnish the recommended K.E.A. forms, No. 1 with binder for same, Nos. 2, 3 
and 4 for records, transfer of credits, and student programs. 


WRITE US FOR QUOTATIONS 


Central School Supply Co. 


Incorporated 


311-313 West Main Street Louisville, Kentucky 














CONSUMER GOODS 


How to Know and Use Them 
BY 
EDWARD REICH AND CARLTON JOHN SIEGLER 
NEWTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


A COMPREHENSIVE COURSE suited to the needs of both vocational and 
non-vocational students, and based on the important fact that everyone must 
know about the goods to be consumed in order to sell them successfully or to 
use them intelligently. It has, therefore, been planned to meet the demands of 
both business courses and consumer courses. 


FOR BUSINESS COURSES—C onsumer Goods offers a basic course in selling 
and merchandising. It provides the knowledge of goods that a salesman must 
have in order to be able to sell successfully. 


FOR CONSUMER COURSES—Consumer Goods furnishes the kind of busi- 
ness training needed by everyone, since everyone is a buyer and user of goods. 


For further information, write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Vike Street 














